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THE MSS. OF THE INTERPOLATED (A) TRADITION 
OF THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


‘DER Text der Tragédien des Seneca ist in zwei Rezensionen iiberliefert. 
Die bessere (E) ist vertreten durch die Haupths. Laur. 37, 13 (Etruscus) 
s. xi/xii. . . . Zu der schlechteren, stark verfalschten Rezension (A) gehoren 
die tbrigen Hss., von denen keine iiber die Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
zuriickgeht.’! 

As Craven student of Cambridge University I took the Tragedies of 
Seneca as a part of my work, and in the course of the years 1906-1908 
I examined nearly all the MSS. of the Tragedies, over 300 in number, of which 
I could get information. Though I was not rewarded by finding any new MS. 
comparable in importance to E, I have contributed to our knowledge of the 
A tradition by drawing attention to two MSS. hitherto neglected, which 
palaeographers assign unhesitatingly to the thirteenth century, namely, 406 in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, which I shall call c, and 
8260 in the National Library, Paris, which I shall call p. 

Much the best general account of the A MSS. hitherto published is that 
given by Mr. Diiring in two articles (Hermes, vol. 42, pp. 113 sqq., 579 sqq.) to 
which I am much indebted. His estimate of the MSS. used by Peiper and 
Richter for the Teubner edition of 1902, as no better than the average late 
Italian MSS., is perfectly just; and Mr. Diiring himself did much better in 
selecting two, Neapolitanus IV. D. 47 and Laurentianus 24, sin. 4. He 
concluded that a MS. of the thirteenth century was the archetype of all the 
A MSS. which he had examined, and also of that used by Treveth early in the 
fourteenth century. 

Neglecting entirely the question of the authority relatively due to the 
A and E traditions, I shall attempt to show: 

1. That c and p are mutually independent descendants of the archetype 
of all the ‘interpolated’, or A MSS., and are our best authorities for the 


text of A. 
1 Teuffel, Rimische Littevatur® (1910), II. p. 234, 
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, lor wniing the commentary on the Tragedies which has 
been our best and oldest authority for the text of the A tradition, used 
either ¢ itself, or, less probably, a copy of c. 

3. That, except when contaminated with E, the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century MSS. of the A tradition seem to depend partly upon c itself, and 
entirely upon a MS. of which C is a very close copy. 

In this article, in addition to c and p, I make use of the following 
symbois : 

F =: Laurentianus 37, 13 (Etruscus). 

A=the last common ancestor of all the interpolated MSS. The readings 
of this must be carefully distinguished from that of the interpolated tradition 
as it left the hand of the first editor. 

7 =the readings supported by Treveth’s commentary on the Tragedies. 

W =the fourteenth and fifteenth century MSS. of the A tradition generally, 
including those used by Peiper and Richter. 


PART I. 


c=Cantabrigiensis, 406 in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. Vellum, 8; x 6y% ins. ff. iv+144, double and triple columns of 53, 46, 


51 etc. lines. Cent. xill. in several very good small hands. Contains: 


1. SENECAE TRAGOEDIAE.—Triple columns. The margins have been cut and 
the quires disarranged in binding. The true order of the quires is 


I. 4. 3. 2. 5. Begins f. 1 (without title) IVNO. Sovor tonantis, etc., 
ending 39° Fulmina mittes [mutes?). LVCII. ANNEI. SENECE. 
HERCVLES OE:HEVS | EXPIC FELICITER. It contains the ten 


plays in the order and with the titles common to the A tradition. This 
part is all written in the same clear but minute English hand, and shows 


an elaborate system of contractions and abbreviations, eg. k= hic, 
R=haec, kh=hoc, h=huc, 3=sunt, ati=aut, ah=ante, } =et, + =etiam, 
H = enim. A stroke above a letter stands for various things, e.g. 


plach = placust, fert = ferunt, mat = malts ; uii=unde ; 
>= 4S, €.2. C= Cuius. 
2. IOHANNIS DE ALTA VILLA ARCHITRENIVS. 
Etc. etc. Various other works. See catalogue by Dr. M. R. James, to 
which I am partly indebted for the above description. 
p = Parisiensis 8260, in the National Library at Paris. Vellum, 
8 x 4% ins., written in a French (?) hand of the 13th century, 38 lines to a 
page, in single ruled columns, 5}x2 ins. It contains v+156+iii pages, and 
gives the ten plays in the order and with the titles common to the A tradition, 
but quires 5 and 6 have exchanged order in binding. 
The two MSS. which I have just described, c and p, are very closely 
related to each other, and many points of agreement in minute details show 
the faithfulness of both to their archetype, e.g. : 


H. F. 237 solum c? p 


"= ey, e.g. 1t'm =sterum ; 


(for soluit), 281 diducto ex deducto cory. c p, 521 agita 


c! p (for agitata), 973 mutetur c p (for mittetur), 1244 reuerte c p (for 
referte), subscr, Pusii1 ANNEI SENECE etc. 








J 
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THE INTERPOLATED MSS. OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES 3 


Thy. 182 in mare c’ p in nare ¢ cory., 519 timor c! p!, 108: nunquam c! p 
(for non qua), 1084 gigantés c gigantas p. 

Phoen. 44,45. There are no express notes of a change of speaker, as in WV, the 
later MSS.; but in both c and p the first letters of the lines are coloured, 
as though the rubricator or first hand understood a change; 389 scient c 
scient p, 510 fc’s c, sed s 2 m. in vas., facte p (for factus), 608 cereris c 
cereris p. 

Phaed. 116 pectoris c pectoris p (for pecoris), 858 nesciunt ¢! nescio ut p 
(for nescio). 

Tro, 65, 66 divided into four lines, ending: facite, sonet, Ide, domus, c p. 

Med. 378 yphisque c! p. 

The archetype of these MSS., whether their immediate parent or not, was 
clearly a MS. full of contractions and in every way difficult to read. It 
seems, in fact, to have been written very much in the script and style of c 
itself. In c, for example, a mark of interrogation is nearly the same as the 
| abbreviation for uv, and in the archetype too this seems to have been the case. 
Cf. H. F. 943 profertur p (for profert), H. O. 280 feret’ p c (=feretur, for 
| feret), Oct. 463 opprimatur p opprimat™ c (=opprimatur, for opprimat). 
Of the two MSS., c is much the more accurate, and its errors are few and 
| generally slight. 

E.g. H. F. 332 urbi (for urbis), 513 uita (for ueta), 590 uincit (for uinci), 
656 fraudare (for frauda). Occasionally, however, the mistakes are more 


| considerable, e.g. H. F. 951 uerum al. iterum (for uerni), i.e. u’ns read as 
| u’m or it’m. 1080 tot tua (for torua).? 


| In p mistakes are much more numerous, and go much further from the 
true text : 


H. F. 255 principes (for uindices), 822 puta mundi (for pura nitidi), 971 
suborse (for sub Ossa), 1028 moue (for indue), 1272 forma (for fortuna). 

| Phoen. 76 antecedo E c ancedo p. 

Oed. 140 maculauit atra E c macula uitatur p. 

Phaed. 453 frons E c superos p (i.e. frds read as Sros), 943 terna E trina ¢ 

| tetra p (cf. H. F. 62 terna E tetra c p). 

Thy. 530 frater E c sunt p (ie. fr read as st), 982 sed accientur E c 
saccientur p (cf. Phoen. 106 s for sed p), 1074 quoque E 4; = quoque c 
quos p (cf. Med. 144 quique E q; = quique c quis p). 

Ag. 987 and Med. 644, fremit for fratrem p (frm ?A). 





| Some passages suggest that: the archetype of c p contained a few 
alternative readings: 


H. F. 96 quicquid relictum est; uel ueniet utinam et inuisum scelus c 
utinam om. p, 623 uerumne cerno corpus an fallor uel tua uidens c 

| uel tua om, p. 

Oed. 289 gradu uel genu c genu E p gradu WV, 678 despondam uel deponam p, 

683 sequi uel loqui ¢ loqui E p sequi ¥. 

Tvo. 227 et cara E p et sacra 1 (?) m. sscy. uel cara Cc. 

] 

| 1 Other mistakes of c will be found belowon against the consensus of Ep, I have collected 


p. 14, and to these must be added, asI hope to the most remarkable on p. 6. 
show later, the readings which c shares with ¥ 


— 














C. E. STUART 


Neither MS. shows many signs of deliberate editing and interpolating. 
In c editing is mainly confined to small alterations of a corrector, e.g. : 


Phoen. 389 scient p scient c, 508 auro graues I m. sscr. et C, 510 facte p fc’s 
(=factus) c, sed s in ras. 

Phaed. 94 audaci p c’ audacis c?, 116 pectoris p pectoris c. 

Thy. 182 in mare p c’ in nare € ex corr. 

H. O. 662 unda E p c’ inda € ex corr. 


An interesting example is Phoen. 164. For sanguine ac tabe irriga, C p 
have sanguine acta bh irriga, i.e., apart from the wrong division, the single 
mistake % fore. But in c the first hand, apparently, has written o above the 
second a of acta, thus, acta, a conjectural emendation sanguine acto bene irriga, 
which rt and many V MSS. accept. 

Interpolation by the first hand in c is, however, rare. Much the most 
flagrant example is H. O. 642 enata dies E enata om. p abitura c, and to this 
may be added some passages I quote later, p. 7, where the evidence of E p 
shows that c has emended corruptions of A. The methods of p are much } 
more drastic : 


H. F. 601 pollui metuens E metuens pollui c pollui timens p (against metre). 

Tvoad. 107 dolor E dolor tuas ¢ tuas p. 

Phoen. 256 auibusque saeuis E auibusque auidis c auibus et auidis p, 
627 robur E c decus p. 

Oed. 850 odit E c non querit p. 

Ag. 402a prosperum tandem diem E prosperism [sic] t. diem ¢ prospero t. 
die p. 

Thy. 994 in noctem E c in diem p. 

H. O. 35 terra Herculem Ec terram hercules p, 1595 maeret om. ¢ 
mundus p. 








In point of accuracy in the forms of proper names, c and p compare 
favourably with the later MSS., and in this respect p is little, if at all, inferior | 
toc. E.g.: 

H. F. 1170 gerione! ¢c p. | 
Thy. 726 philistinem WY plystenem c plystenen! p, 851 hellem E ¥ | 
hellen c p. , 
Phoen. 127 eurotan! p eurotem c. | 
Phaed. 352 luceque boues c p which tr WY emend to lucique, 838 triptolemi p 
tripolemi ¢ tritolomi Y, 1170 procrustes c p procustes ¥. 
Oecd. 171 etc. tenarei c p trenarei VY, 1003 edipodam! p edipodem c WV. 
Tvo. 829 prothoi c p prothei ¥. 


Nor are c p guilty of Richter’s error of writing Achillen for Achillem' | 
at Tro. 177, Ulixen for Ulixam' at Tro. 149, 614. 
I collect from plays other than H. F., with which I shall deal in greater 
detail later, a variety of points which establish the superiority of c p over 
and VY as reported by Richter or as otherwise known to me, and which show 
that + and Y edit and interpolate to disguise errors which c p faithfully retain. | 





! On these forms, see Housman, Journal of Philology, vol. xxxi., pp. 236 sqq. 
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Ivo. 105. For imumque tegit suffulta latus c p t have the slight error unumque. 
This WY could not endure, and even Mr. Diiring’s generally trustworthy 
Neap. IV. D. 47 agrees in emending to utvumgue. 420 cogit hic aliquid 
deos | adhuc rogare E aliquis c p aliquos ¥. 822 riuis Ep; in c we 
find vutis, though very near to viwis in appearance; 7 has rustis: rustus 
genus est fruticis spinosum; and in WY vustis or vuscis prevails. 868 fallatur 
E fidantur c p fidenter ¥V. 995 ueniet saeuiet E p ueniat seuiet c ueniat 


saeuiat VW. 
Phoen. 13, 14. The correct reading (E) is gua pevagvato celey | pey saxa monte 
tacuit Actacon. C p agree in giving pevagrato . . . montis, which was 


apparently the reading of A. Treveth’s reading is uncertain (et tbo qua 
per saxa montis peragat celey acceon is the best attested); WY emends not 
by correcting montis but by the further corruption pevagrata or pevagratt. 
122 saxum insidens E ¢ p 7 saxo YW, commonly. 164 See above p. 4. 
208 quidex Ec p quid te ex VY. 265 fareE cpeffare VY. 660 Inuisa 
nunquam imperia E. Ine nunquam imperia (leaving a space) Cc p; 
Treveth omits inuisa, but ¥ commonly interpolates inzqua. 

Med. 545, 546. The correct reading (E) is namque istud ut possim pati, | non ipse 
memet cogat et rex et socey. In c p we have the single mistake non for ut 
(a read as ”?); in consequence later MSS. (not Treveth) not only correct 
possim to possum, but in 546 boldly read mon si ipse, 993 nil adhuc facti 
reor Ec p factum Y, 

Oed. 24 A omitted fidens, and c! p faithfully read pavum ipse mihimet in tuto 
tua; but c? has conjectured farui to disguise the loss of fidens, and in VY 
this predominates. 96 caudae mouens EQ cauda mouens c p caudam mouens 
7 and all except the best of YW. 113 bache E (for Bacche) baches ¢ pr, 
but ¥ emend to Bacchi. 961 furentis E. A apparently had erwentis (p), 
but the ¢ was badly written, and c has cruentis, in marg. uel evi (i.e. 
eruentis) ; V accepts cruentus. 

Phaed.4. The correct reading is quae saxosae loca Paynetho, or something like 
it. E has saxosa, and c!p saxa solo caparnetho; but tr following c? 
reads caypaneto, and this obviously later production prevails in W. 
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13 c! p omit per g. l. Ilisos, leaving a space. But in ¢ a later hand has 
added the impossible Meander super inaequalis, and this interpolation is 
readily accepted by r VW. 64 wisontes c p (for btsontes); insontes tr. 325, 
326. E has Vide (not usdit) Persis ditique ferax | Lydia vegno. W reads Vidit 
Perses ditisque ferax Lydia regni, and we might readily accept this as the 
reading of A. Butc has ditique...vegnt, corrected by a second hand to 
ditisque, and p like E, ditique . . . vegno. These show that A had either 
ditique vegni emended by p, or ditique vegno incorrectly copied by c. 
g19 The correct reading (E) is turpibus ; WV gives turbidis, a late emenda- 
tion of the first form of the corruption turbidus, which appears in c! p. 
Ag. 336 lusus E usus c pr uersus ov lusus ¥. 397 c p do not contain the 
interpolated lines. 
Thy. 233. The correct reading (E) is fatale saxeo pascuum muro tegens; ¢ p 
have the meaningless sacvo .. . moro, and in r Y this is emended to sacvo 
. move, 275 Daulis is omitted by c p 7, but WY courageously insert 
the word gnati to fillthe gap. 355 om. E caroc pr claro WV. 
H. O. 241 Armenia E armenta c p armento VY. 492 nephele E om. c p 
nubes ¥. 746, 747 are omitted inc p VY; c leaves a space of two lines, 
and in p the rubricator has written deest. 865 asperi montis E pontis 
Im. in marg. pontus c pontipr VY. 954 ueramtuiEcptuamYW. 1531 
sub axe E summe c p summo ¥. 
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Many of the points I have quoted must have made it sufficiently clear how 
closely c and p are related to each other. I shall now very briefly show that 
they are independent of each other. . 

Clearly c, which appears to be rather the older, and is far the more 
accurate, of the two MSS., is not a copy of p. It is sufficient to note that p 
omits the following lines which c contains: 

H. F. 897, 1009, 1010, 1332, 1333. 
Oed. 367, 368. 


Ag. 755: 966. 
H. O. 959-961, 1053-1072, 1790. 


Phased. 192, 934, 1210. 
Med. 551%-552°. 

Thy. 597- 

Oct. 412, 736. 

That p is not derived from c is equally clear from the following 
considerations : 

1. Comparing with c the errors peculiar to p, we are generally struck by 
the improbability that they should have been made in a MS. copied from c. 
In this respect p offers a striking contrast to the Trevethian commentary and 
texts which I shall consider later, but the force of this argument can be 
appreciated only by studying c in the original. 

2. p contains one whole line, Ag. 694, and a few words, Oed. 332 esse, 
Med. 957 quod, Thy. 640 quaero, H. O. 1277 ecce, Oct. 161 saeua, 845 nota, 
which C omits. ; 

3. In H. F. after 1. 82 ¢ and p (like VY) insert 123, but omit 83-89. Inc 
there is no indication of a lacuna, but p leaves a space of a line after 123, and 
similarly after Oed. 429, H. O. 1936. Also where at Thy. 275 Daulis, H. O. 48 
in me incucurrit, 492 Nephele are omitted, p leaves spaces, c does not. 'What- 
ever is true of the other passages, I can see no reason why p should have sus- 
pected a lacuna at H. O. 1937, (which is omitted in c p), unless there was some 
indication of a lacuna in its parent MS., and in c there is none. 

It is generally agreed that for centuries the A and E traditions developed 
on quite independent lines, and it will be instructive to compare the readings 
of ¢ and p with those of E. At once we are struck by a most important 
feature of p, namely, a number of remarkable agreements with E against the 
consensus of c t VW, e.g. : 





E p. cry. E p. cry. 
H. F. 212 uacat datur Oed, 503 oditque quodque? 
840 ruit currit | 524 uel lingua uilis lingua® 
IIIT aer ether | 590 torua totat 
1320 aegroE ef p ego | Phaed. 162 mentis noctis 
Tro. 243 seua uersa | 478 petimus penitus 
Phoen. 257 tinctas tractas Ag. 674 summis siluis 
Med. 236 flagitia flama! H.O. 440 potuit perunit c. 
385 huc et huc huc et illuc perimit ¥ 
Oecd. 61 rogum locum 516 consequar consequitur 
271 reddat regat. 1438 nitentem intentam. 


‘ The m is not unlike tcf. Did A read flaicia ? 
Cf. H. O. 40 fri'da c (for frigidum), phrigium p. 
Ag. 732 fugitiuum p (for furtiuum ; fiutiuum ? A). 

2 Le. Od’ misread as Qa’, 


3 T.e. wil’ for ul’. Cf. Tro. 683 uel E p uelisc ¥, 
i.e. uel’ for ul’. 
* Cf. H, F. 1080 torua E p (¥ ?) tot tua cc. 








— 
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To show the number and general character of these E p readings, I give 
an almost complete list for the Thyestes : 


E p. 


Thy. 33 repetantque 


g6 tortos 
185 argolica 
195 mallet 
268 tumet 
276 sororque 
277 pater 
307 miserias 


308 consili 


316 illic (W ?) 


428 reflecte 
462 metatur 
576 urbi 

581 haustum 
591 speciosa 
640 quero 
641 pelopie 


cry. 


repetatque 


totos 
argolico 
malit 
timet 
soror est 
parens 
miseris 
consiils 
illine 
deflecte 
metitur 
urbis 
auster 
spatiosa 


quaero ov. 


pelopis. 


ia ny. 67 


cry. 


notis (W ?) noctis 


2 
* 7 
674 silua Hamma  flamma silua 


606 tota 


755 erepta (WV ?) 


326 non 
946 prohibet pro- prohibet et pro- 
hibet 
971 sceptra qu 


toto 

erecta C 
electa ¥ 

nec 


hibet 
qui sceptra 


| 975 gaudere felic: felici gaudere 
1001 Meumque ge- meumque cum 


mitu gemitu 
| 1029 nihil te geni- te genitor nihil 
) tor 


roSi manumgue 


i056 ereptum 


manuque 
exemptum.! 


We might account for these readings of p by supposing that p is contami- 


nated with the E tradition. 


But since, apart from these E p readings, p bears 


every mark of purest A parentage, and shows not the slightest sign of con- 


tamination, such an explanation is impossible. 


tion account for more than a few of these readings. 


Nor can conjectural emenda- 


Moreover in some places 


p faithfully follows a corruption of E which c V have emended, or gives 
an impossible reading halfway between the true text of E and a conjectural 


emendation of c V, e.g.: 


Tro. 1051 
Phoen. 481 
Phaed. 843 
1208 

Oed. 1047 
Ag. 855 
979 

Thy. 5: 
98 


— 


H. O. 
228 
683 
1863 


lacet E 

inserat E 
sensus E 

facili dignus E 
palientes E 
lamna E 
gradere E 

alia E 

agitas E 
excussum E 
felix E 

suicat E 

Ite Alemenae E 


lacet p 
inierat p 
mensus p 
dignus facinus p 
fallentes p 
lamina p 
grandes p 
alta p 
acitas p 
excessuMm p 
faciens p 
purgat p 


Flete Alcmene p 


iaceatc V 

ingerat c W 
m’sus=mersus c ¥ 
dignum facinus c V 
fallaces c V 
Hammac ¥ 
gaudes c ‘I 

atrac W 

accitasc V 
excelsum c ¥ 
paciens c Y 
peregitc VY 

Flete Alcmenen c WV. 


At Med. 213 the MS. authority for duvescunt E R (= Ambrosian palimpsest) 
is already overwhelming, and now I find that it is the reading of p also. 


Is dulcescunt then the invention of ¢? 


surprising Oecd. 628 penthea E p for enthea c? 


1 It is perhaps also worth noting that there is 
striking agreement between p and the text of 
some excerpts from the tragedies contained in 
the thirteenth century MS. 4791 in the Royal 
Library, Brussels (Exc. B): 


And what are we to say of the 


Tvoad. 1023 nemo non comparatus p Exc. B, 
1024 in om. p Exc. B. 
Thy. 343 iaceat E c iacet 
Lactantius, 365 qui tuto 

qui in tuto Exc. B. 


Exc. B nocat 
C qui ut tuto p, 


Oct. 448 Et facta p Exc. B (?). 








C. E. STUART 


On my supposition that p and c are derived from A by independent 
lines, the explanation of these E p readings is as simple as it is instructive. 
Wherever c and p differ, it is clear that at least one of the MSS. has made a 
mistake and misrepresents A, and the evidence of E can fairly be used to 
determine which of the two is in error. Wherever we can neglect the 
possibility of conjectural emendation,? the reading of A will be adequately 
established by the consensus of E c against p, or of E p against c. We must 
be careful not to allow the evidence of tr V to obscure the issue. Later I hope 
to show how closely these MSS. are related toc. The fact that r V regularly 
agree with the correct readings, and tend to agree even with the errors, of ¢ 
against the consensus of E p, only shows that these MSS. did not make use 
of p. It is of course true that tr V do not followc in a certain number of 
errors, mostly minute, e.g. H. F. 513 ueta, E p tr V uita c; but it will be 
found that, with very few exceptions, t VY agree with E p against c in this way 
only where the error in c was intolerable and easily emended. I want to make 
my contention quite clear. Not only do these agreements of p with E against 
c favour p as an authority independent of c, but the fact that these readings 
are not shared by VW definitely shows that the WY MSS. are derived, if not 
from c itself, then from a MS. much more closely related to c than to p. 
All our A MSS., I maintain, come from two and only two independent copies 
of A. Of one of these c is our best, and of the other p is perhaps our only 
representative. If VY or any part of Y were derived from a third completely 
independent copy of A, how is it possible to account for this third copy so 
exactly following c in so many misreadings where p faithfully preserves the true 
readings of A? The general agreement of VY with c shows that the Y MSS., 
are derived from the same copy of A as that from which C is derived; and the 
consensus of c p will be almost conclusive for establishing the reading of A 
and will far outweigh the consensus of any number of ¥Y MSS. 

Thus there are two points for which I contend, first, that the readings 
of WY which disagree with the consensus of ¢ p must not, in general, be regarded 
as authentic parts of the A tradition, and secondly, that the YW MSS., including 
the commentary of Treveth, are all derived either from c itself or from a MS. 
of which c is a very close copy. For my first point I am concerned with 
readings in which c and p agree, while for my second the discrepancies 
between c and p will be ultimately decisive. It would take too long, and I 
have not the necessary detailed information of the readings of YW MSS., to 
prove my contentions completely and conclusively, and I shall content myself 
with discussing the most significant points and indicating the lines on which 
an inquiry should be conducted. I shall produce detailed evidence from a 
single play only. 

At an early stage of my researches I made collations for H. F. of some 
seven fourteenth or fifteenth century Italian MSS. of approximately the same 
character as those used by the Teubner editors. Comparing the readings of 


1 H. F. 592 decus E pd's cc; but d’s may have been the reading of A, and decus a conjecture of p. 
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THE INTERPOLATED MSS. OF SENECA’S TRAGEDIES 9 


these MSS. with c p, I find in H. F. some fifty disagreements with the con- 


sensus of c p which may fairly be regarded as prevalent. 


The evidence of E 


shows that some thirty of these (see following list) are simply errors which c 
and p avoid. These in no way suggest an ancestor independent of c p, but 
simply confirm the superiority which I claim for these MSS., and it must be 
clearly understood that Treveth’s comments, and the best VW MSS., though 
not, as a rule, those used by the Teubner editors, tend to agree with c p on 
these points. 


H.F. 24 
108 
171 
216 
269 
302 
347 
355 
380 
397 
430 
498 
501 
523 
629 
691 


Ecp. 
ortus (7) 
uobis 
tollit (7) 
nosse (7) 
ignarum 
eleusin 
ducet et g. (7) 
tristi 
est (7) 
eff(e)ratas (7) 
sceptroque (rT) 
egypti (7) 
quoniam (7) 
est est 
possedit 
tabido (r) 


v. 
ortu 
nobis (7) 
uoluit (c’) 
nosce(re) 
ignauum (7) 
eleusis (7) 
ducet g 
tristis (r) 
est om. 
effrenatas 
sceptro quoque 
egisti 
quoniam om, 
en est (7) 
possidet (r) 
rabido. 





Ecp. 


H. F.711 uno (r ?) 


726 aspectus (rT) 
784 trina (r) 
800 uictrice (r) 
803 lassus (rT) 
814 bono 

886 alluitur 
935 nocituro (r) 


981 horrendum (7) 


1037 cecidi (7) 
1073 lucis 

1170 gerione 
1243 reddi 

1257 fructum (r) 
1343 restituit 


v. 
imo 
aspectum 
terna 
uictor 
lapsus 
bonos (7) 
abluitur (7) 
nocitura 
horrende 
occidi 
lucisque 
gerionis (7) 
redde (r) 
fructumque 
restituet (7). 


In two places both c p and W differ from E, H. F. 213 a prima c pa prima 
infesta *i* ualde infesta + apprime V a primo E’, H. F. 1023 puerc pt pauor V 


timor E. 


The remaining divergencies are corrections of errors of ¢ p: 


H.F. 92 
237 
277 
279 
403 
408 
477 


497 
521 


c p. 
conditum 
solum 
hospes 
emergere (rT) 
domum (7) 
pergat 
euritis 
uestro (E 1) 
agita 


559 colus 

575» 576 om. (7) 

As I have already produced ample evidence to show that Treveth and 
the Y MSS. deliberately interpolate to correct errors common to C p, most of 
these corrections need not cause any surprise, and again it is significant that 


1 These lists do not include the following read- 
ings of c p, which disagree with the account of 
A given or implied by the Teubner edition of 
1902, but which my MSS. show to be predomi- 
nant or universal in ¥: H. F. 8 tepenti, 109 furit, 


Ev. 
conditam (7) 
soluit (c? 7) 
sospes (7) 
emerge 
modum 
pereat (7) 
euriti 
nostro 
agitata (c? 7) 
colos (r) 
(habent). 





c p. 
HF. 604 uexit (7) 


684 Leander 
894 rege (7) 
973 mutetur 
1047 manet 
1244 reuerte (7) 
1280 et om. (E 7) 
1281 agendum 
1285 excindam 
1315 profer 


Ev. 
iussit 
Meander (7) 
tege 
mittetur (7) 
mari (7) 
referte 
et (c’) 
agedum (7) 
excidam (7?) 
perfer (7).* 


362 agent (for gerant), 664 imuicti, 680 lethes, 769 
puppim, 797 ferox, 826 caput, 1005 dextvam, 1038 
dabis, 1118 seva, 1123 sewo, 1181 mihi (for Lycs), 
1191 ne [me p), (for tuae), 1319 hanc ego manum. 
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many of the errors of c p (e.g. hospes, domum, pergat, Leander) are not corrected 
in the earliest and best ¥Y MSS. Two points only are really important—the 
presence of Il. 575, 576, and the correction 1047 mari for manct. With the 
first question I shall deal fully below, and I believe that Il. 575, 576 are 
contained only in MSS. tainted with contamination from the E tradition. 
The correction mar: cannot be so easily explained. It is found in most, though 
not all, of the later Y MSS., and also in the commentary of Treveth and the 
texts accompanying the commentary, both of which, as I hope to show, depend 
on C alone. I therefore hold that mari must be accepted as a conjectural 
emendation of Treveth, partly helped by the writing of c, which suggests martet. 
The universal reading of the A MSS., portus, for portum, slightly favours manet 
as the original reading of A. 

If the readings of 7 and of the uncontaminated VW MSS. were in all places 
really such as the Teubner edition implies, then I admit that YW would seem to 
have got rid of errors of c p that might have been expected to escape or defy 
conjectural emendation at the hands of a copyist, e.g. : 


Tvo. 988 iusta c p (for uicta) ; 

Phoen. 2 quamquam (for gnata quam), 164 acta bit irriga (for ac tabe irriga), 
407 obuia (for obuium) ; 

Med, 693 moueri (for mouere); 

Phaed. 809 liceat (for libeat) ; 

Oed. 527 imperium (for imperia), $25 abstulit ( for occulit), 880 porro (for propero); 

Ag. 326 Phebe (for pace) ; 

Thy. 189 classe ( for clade) ; 

H. O. 173 Et ego (for At ego), 975 non arma (for an arma), etc., 

Omission of the words Oecd. 585 stetit, 589 pestis, Ag. 279 uita, H.O. 531 focis. 


If either r or the VW MSS. really gave the correct readings in these places, 
there would be much to be said in favour of their independent authority ; 
-but t and all the YW MSS. I have consulted, except such as show conflation 
with E, either reproduce these crrors exactly, or obviously interpolate to 
disguise them. E.g. at Oed. 589 they insert various impossible words to supply 
the gap left by the omission of pestis, and at Oed. 880 for porro they commonly 
read not propero but prono. Similarly at H. F. 453, where c p read mater 
mater (mat’ mat’ c my mater p) for terra mater, we find in V not terra mater, as 
Richter’s silence implies, but a variety of wild conjectures, mater matri (r), 
natum mater, mater tellus, mater tellure, etc. The absence of any indication of 
these errors of c p in the Teubner edition is mainly due to the incompleteness 
of the apparatus criticus—a fault that is much exaggerated in H.O. I made 
a collection of some eighty errors of c p, some of them trivial, which are not 
mentioned by the Teubner editors, and consulted t and some Y MSS. on these 
points. I found that even intolerable readings like Phaed. 1213 tremidus (for 
redimus) obstinately survive. Except in MSS. which showed conflation with 
E, the corrections of c p usually involved only the change of a single letter 
(e.g. Thy. 482 tungent + V for tunget c p, 835 tegat r V for teget c p), and there 
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were none which could not easily have been made by conjecture. The follow- 
ing are the most considerable : 

Tro. 768 opes c p spes t ¥ (for o spes), 

Med. 48 peractus c p per artus + VY, 117 condo c p (W) credo 7 (¥). 

Phaed, 282 uocat c p notat r uorat VY (?), 382 nigrantur c p rigantur r V (for 
irrigantur), 1025 querimur c p Y querimus 7. 

Oed, 161 suorum ¢c p (WV) sororum r ¥. 

Of these one or two partial corrections of c p, e.g. Tro. 768, Phaed. 282, 382, 
are in favour of my contention. 

I now turn to a different point. In both c and p the following lines are 
omitted : 

H. F. 19°—214, 83—8g9 (123 is inserted here), 124—161, 543, 575, 575, 1218. 

Tro. 488, 1040. 

Phoen. 553- 

Med. 156, 889°—8g0*, 987, 1009—1027. 

Phaed. 264, 279, 280, 695, 926, 1079, 1080, 1188>—1189?. 

Oced. 69, 439—471, 535°—536%, 664, 769, 890, 891, 898, 912. 

Ag. 194. 

Thy. 149, 202, 282°—283?, 389, 698. 

H, O. 48% 8 me cucurnt, 217, 229, 321, 607°—608*, 655, 656, 746, 747, 875» 
951°—952° (ct. 973), 1032, 1248, 1407, 1408, 1472°—1473°* [c p do not omit 
1674°—1675"], 1913, 1937, 1969, 1970. 

The Teubner editors have noticed most of these omissions, and regarded 
some of them as peculiarities characterizing their group of MSS., but Mr. 
Diiring has already pointed out, with respect to many of these lines, that they 
are commonly omitted in Y MSS. Since, however, a considerable number of 
MSS. do contain some or all of these lines, we have to consider the source 
from which the omissions were supplied. The evidence is as follows: 

1. The oldest and seemingly best A MSS., those which in other places 
show fewest traces of contamination with E, agree with c p in omitting all 
these lines. All, for example, are significantly absent from the commentary 
of Treveth and the accompanying texts,’ and it will be found, I think, that 
even H. F. 575, 576, Oecd. 664, H. O. 1472'—1473°, 1913 and 1937, the 
omission of which is in no way signified in the Teubner edition, are supplied 
only in such later MSS. as show other signs of conflation with E. 

2. In the lines in question there are markedly fewer variants from E than 
is usual with the text of A, and no one variant that could fairly be called 
general in the way that H. F. 12 fera coma is general in AMSS. At Oed. 445 
the common variant Fonti(s) for Ponti may well be the mistake of an early 
conflated MS., or copy of E, which became widely spread. 

3. In a number of places the hand of an early interpolator shows that lines 
omitted by c p were omitted also in the MS. which he edited. H. F. 162 is 
altered to disguise the loss of 124—161, Oed. gt1 sqq., unsuccessfully, to disguise 
the loss of 912, H.O. 320 to disguise the loss of 321. Similarly the loss of 
Thy. 149 accounts for the reading 150 os [o p| eterna sitit (for hos eterna sitts), 


‘I am not sure of H. O. 1913, 1937, as I commentary on these points, and my English 
failed to examine the Italian MSS. of the authority is missing here. 
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the loss of Phaed. 695 for date instead of dati at 694, both of which the con- 
sensus of c p shows to have been the readings of A. Perhaps the most 
instructive example is Oed. 768—770: 


redit memoria tenue per uestigium 
cecidisse nostri stipitis pulsu obuium 
datumque diti [sc. senem]. 


Almost all A MSS. read 770 datum esse diti, and the best, though not apparently 
those on which the Teubner text is especially based, omit 769. But it is 
obvious that the general reading of A, datum esse, is an interpolation necessi- 
tated by the loss of 769, and that 769 was omitted in the MS. of the editor 
who made this conjecture. Those MSS. which contain 769 and yet read 
datum esse in 770 must have interpolated 769 from some other source, almost 
certainly from E. On the criterion of this point, we should arrange MSS. of 
the A tradition in order of merit as follows: I. 769 omitted, 770 datumque ditt, the 
reading of the MS. on which the editor worked. No such MS. apparently 
exists. II. 769 omitted, 770 datum esse ditt, the conjectural emendation of an 
early editor, and the reading of the best existing A MSS. III. 769 as in E, 
770 datum esse diti. This shows a MS. to be aconflation of Awith E. The 
scribe has noted the omission of a line in his A MS., but has not seen that, if 
he supplies it, he must accept also the reading of E at 770. Such MSS. are 
fairly common, and are bad. IV. There remains only the class of MSS. which 
agree with E both at Oed. 769 and at 770. This might represent a third and 
independent tradition, but all the evidence goes to show that such MSS. have 
derived these readings from E itself or copies of E. No A MSS. except such 
as are on other grounds open to suspicion of conflation with E contain any of 
the lines omitted in c p with the exception of Med. 1o0og—1011, 1027. Mr. 
During (Hermes, vol. 42, pp. 119 sqq.) has considered the question of the 
insertion of these lines in Neap. IV. D. 47, and the evidence of Laur. 24, sin. 4 
is practically conclusive that the lines were at the first opportunity supplied 
from E, because the lacuna at this point was intolerable. But if in 
all cases E is the ultimate source from which the ¥ MSS. supply the omissions 
of c p, then such variants as H. F. 132 agquis 133 summum Oetan must be 
counted only as the errors or conjectures of the copyist. 

I have now shown that the YW MSS., including the commentary of 
Treveth, deliberately interpolate to disguise errors of c p. I have shown 
reason to believe that, except when contaminated with E, they contain no 
lines omitted in c p, and, with perhaps only one exception, H. F. 1047 mari, no 
true readings which disagree with the consensus of ¢ p except such as can be 
fairly accepted as the conjectural emendations of a copyist. Considering the 
age of c p and the evidence I have produced, is it not fair to claim that in 
future any A MS. of the tragedies shall establish its independence of ¢ p before 
any importance can be attached to those of its readings which disagree with 
the consensus of these two MSS. ? 
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PART II. 


I turn now to my second point, the relationship of Treveth’s text and of 
the ¥ MSS. to c as opposed to p, and I shall first attempt to show that the 
commentary on the Tragedies which Treveth wrote between the years 1308 
and 1321, and which has hitherto been our oldest authority for the text of the 
A tradition, is based entirely on the text of c. 

Peiper, I think, was the first to recognise the importance of the readings 
of Treveth for establishing the text of A. But he and Richter were content to 
use, not the commentary itself, but an incomplete MS. of the tragedies, 
Rehdigeranus 122, which shows a general but not perfect agreement with the 
true readings of Treveth. Hence, the signs At and 7 in the Teubner apparatus 
criticus cannot be accepted with any confidence as indicating the readings 
really attested by the commentary. For example, Treveth read at— 


H. F. 52 uinctum not uictum, 268 ophionius not amphionis, 347 ducet et g. not 
ducet g., 498 egypti mot egisti, 66% tenarus not trenarus, 803 lassus not 
lapsus, 995 eruat mot exuat, 1078 deuinctum not deuictum. 

Tro. 63 cessant not cessent, 86 puluere not uulnere, (a slip of Urbinas 355), 563 
possedit not possidet, 1051 iaceat not iacet, 1067 enarra not narra, 1098 
superbe not superbus. 


The best MSS. of the commentary of Treveth are 63 in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London, which I shall call Soc., Vaticanus 1650 
(= Vat.) and Urbinas 355 (= Urb.). 

I have examined all three MSS. with considerable care. It is sufficient 
here to say that they are very closely related to one another, and I need not 
enter into the question of that relationship. Urb. is the least accurate, and 
Soc., on which I have mainly relied, is probably the best. Where Soc. 
fails (for the first scene of H.F. and H.O. 1606—1996) I have used Urb. 
or Vat. All are parchment MSS. of (early ?) fourteenth century written 
in two columns, giving (a) the full commentary of Treveth—a few words of 
text followed by Treveth’s paraphrase—and (5) a complete text of the tragedies 
which the commentary follows scene by scene.’ It is therefore important 
clearly to distinguish the readings of Treveth as indicated by the lemmata and 
commentary, which I call 7, from the readings in the continuous texts of the 
MSS., readings closely related to and much influenced by but not identical 
with 7, and which I refer to as Soc., Vat., and Urb. respectively. 

All the arguments I have used to prove that the Y MSS. are derived from 
the common parent of c p apply with special force to r and the accompanying 
texts. Thus +r and Soc. omit all the lines omitted by c p; and where I 
have noted above, p. 9, from H.F. readings of WV differing from the con- 
sensus of C p, it will be seen that 7 follows c p rather than V in nine errors 


1 Cf, description of Vat., Diiring, Hermes, vol. 42, pp. 119-120. 
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out of twenty, and in nineteen out of thirty-one correct readings. The correc- 
tion H.F. 1047 mari, which I have already discussed, is the only difficulty. 

For plays other than H.F., I examined 7, like WV, in places where errors of 
c p are not recorded in the Teubner edition, and, as against a large number of 
exact agreements with c p,I found only a few insignificant corrections and 
discrepancies, the most considerable of which I have already noted above 
on p. II. 

I must now, however, consider the readings of c which are not shared 
by p. In H.F., omitting errors peculiar to p, I have noted some fifty points on 
which c disagrees with p, and the reading of p is supported either by E, or, in 
a few instances, by VY. Some of these discrepancies are considerable, e.g. 
H.F. 212 datur c uacat E p; some are trivial errors easily corrected, e.g. 332 
urbt C for urbis E p. Now on almost all these points + agrees with c, even in 
trivial errors which Treveth might easily have corrected, e.g. H.F. 656 fraudare 
for frauda, 777 lethea for lethen, 823 orbata for oborta. The only excep- 
tions are: 

H.F. 332 urbi c Soc. urbis EprW, 513 uitac Soc. ueta Epry, 
590 uincitc uinci EpzY, 947 rapiatc rapit Soc. rapiet Ep7Y, 
1067 parc pars EprY, 1080 tottuac torua EpryY, 1237 nun- 
quam c unquam prvW. 

We have here only one correction (H.F. 1080 torua r Soc. for tot tua c) for 
which it is at all difficult to account, on the supposition that Treveth used 
c only; and I believe that this, as well as H.F. 1047 mari, was simply a 
conjecture. It is worth noting that twa for torua is found in some accurate 
WV MSS. 

The remaining discrepancies between c and r which I have noted in H.F. 
after a careful examination—I cannot call it collation—of the commentary, 
are errors such as would naturally occur in any copy of c, but which all or 
most of the VY MSS. avoid.’ 

c T c T 
H.F. 27 uiuaces Urb. minaces : H.F. 659 = rota eruta T 


34 uertit Vat. uicit Urb. tota errata Soc. 
49 perit petit Urb. | 742 animeque Soc. animoque 
52 uictum vuinctum Urb. 784 trina Soc. tria (?) 

296 unde Soc. unum 805 uterque utrumque Soc. 


eantis Soc. 826 caput c! Soc. cupit c? 
486 ante Soc}. aut Soc ”, 1005 precantem Soc. precantis 


543 om. Soc. 542, 543 om. 1018 reued e 
629 possedit Soc. _possidet. 


477 euritis 


renuo c? Soc. 
1198 recedentem cedentem Soc, 





For the Thyestes I examined the readings of + with almost equal care, 
but found no corrections of c presenting the least difficulty, though not a few 


1 At H.F. 536 the lemma of the commentary agrees with the error of c p muitis (for mutis), 
though Treveth apparently interprets mutis, (‘quod dum gelatuy non facit collisionem tumultuosam 
cum litovibus *). 

2 This list shows how the text of Soc. etc. is partly dependent on, partly independent of, the 
reading of r. 
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mistakes, eg. 7/y. 171 faucibus for facibus, 173 fugiens, apparently, for deficiens, 
227 wmfusa for infuso, 288 poterit for poterat, 415 gui for quod, 518 tunctae for 
intacte, 781 recluse (with E) for praecluse, 860 egloceros for egoceros, 1007 inferna 
for infernam. At Thy. 700, where C reads libata for mutato, r omits mutato. 

For plays other than H.F. and Thyestes I noted some fifty of the more 
considerable points where the apparatus of the Teubner text implied that r V 
did not share errors of c. A few of these are such as would pretty certainly 
have escaped Treveth’s notice or exceeded his powers of emendation, e.g. : 

Tvo. 927 iratus for Ithacus, 1174 gelidos for gladios, 

Phoen, 151 hic for hoc, 550 totusque for totus hoc. 

Med. 943 O fov Cor, 97g Ocurre for concurre. 

Phaed. 931 summo /foy summota. 

Ag. 236 ille for iste, 326 uinclo . . . relaxa for uictor .. . relata, 564 alto for 
arto, 676 condigne domum for digne conquesta domum, 750 after 760. 

H.O. 1785 saeuos for caesos, 1860 terra for tamen. 

The omission of Ag. 694 and of the words Oed. 332 esse, Med. 957 quod, Oct, 
161 saeua, 845 nota, H.O. 1277 ecce. 


In all these and many other more obvious errors 7 faithfully follows c. 
The only corrections of + deserving attention seem to be Tro. 321 plectro for 
pectus c, Phaed. 475 uaria for uacua C, Oed. 297 foret for foris ¢, Med. 500 sunt for 
f'yc. Nor do I see any difficulty in the fact that whereas c contains Phaed. 359 
and 405 between 340 and 341, Treveth’s commentary should have transposed 
these lines so as to follow 404, asin p. It was obvious that two iambics could 
not come in the middle of anapaests, and it did not require much intelligence 
to transpose so that 405 should precede 406. A more difficult correction was 
at Tro. 120 which c places after 117, but 7, like p, in its proper place. 

It is also significant that VY usually, and + nearly always, agrees with 
corrections in Cc, even when these can be shown, from the evidence of E p and 
other considerations, to be conjectures rather than corrections made from a 
second reading of the archetype, and though some but not all of them are 
clearly the work of a later hand—perhaps of Treveth himself. 


H.F. 171 uoluit c ¥ al. tollit c in marg. E pr (¥). 

Phoen, 164 see p. 4, 207 te in infernas E in om. c p Soc. ad c im marg. 7, 
348 doloris (vecte) E c p dolores c? in marg. r ¥. 

Oed. 24, 961, Phaed. 4, 13, 919 See p. 5. 

Phaed. 1030 (for physeter) physent p philef ¢ (=physet A?) philent 
c? in marg. philens r ¥. 

Thy. 275 inueniat E c p inueniet ¢c sscy. 7, 688 falsa (for salsa) c p fusa 
c? sscr. T. 

H.O. 1010 uictus Ec p uectus c! sscv. r (WV). 


Such evidence counts heavily against a reading I had rather cherished. 
At Phaed. 520 the MS. evidence is certior E certius p celerius C sericus in marg. 
c? r (uarie Y). Iam afraid it looks as though sericus were no more than the 
ingenious conjecture of Treveth. 

So far my arguments in favour of ¢ being the MS. used by Treveth, though 
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But the general 
agreement of 7 with c becomes much more significant when we notice that the 
most striking divergencies can readily be explained by peculiarities in the 
writing of c. 


not insignificant, have been mainly of a negative character. 


H.F. 296 uh c Soc. (=unde); unum r. 

477 euritis c eantis Soc. Treveth comments Fatetuy domus Eantis euersi, and 
later continues Eantes qui in epistulis Outdit Teutantis dicitury etc. We turn 
again to c and find that, though the word is eurttis, it is so written 
as strongly to suggest eantis. 

486 afi geriones Cc aut geriones r (integer cycnus E). 

523 € est (=est est) c est est Soc en est r. 

659 Treveth’s commentary runs as follows: tegue mater *s* Proserpina quam 
quaesiutt ‘s* Pluto, votaeruta ethna ‘t: per ethnas. quod per uovaginem ethne eduxit 
Pluto currum suum in quo vapuit Proserpinam. Treveth then read rota eruta 
and interpreted as curru educto. We turn toc and find quam tota irvvita, and 
tyvita is so written that it could easily be read as evata or eruta. Soc. Vat. 
and Urb. all read ftota errata in their texts. 

826, 827. The later MSS. are pretty equally divided between caput and cupit in 
826. If we had no variant in 827 this would be strange. But in c we 
find tum sub herculea caput | abscondi umbras and above caput 2(?)m. has 
written cupit. The text of Soc. Ant. faithfully copies the unmetrical 
unintelligible caput abscondi, but Treveth either made or accepted the 
emendation cupit abscondi, and cupit apparently survives even in MSS. 
where the unmetrical abscond: has been corrected to abscondit. 

1018 reueo [sic] 2 m. in marg.renuoc. Reueo was a slight misreading of Teneo 
E p, but both Soc. and Treveth accept the conjecture venuo, and in later 
MSS. this impossible reading accordingly predominates. 


I cannot help feeling that these points, especially H.F. 477, 659, and 826, 
827 are very striking, and similar proofs could be adduced in numbers from 
other plays; for example Phoen. 16 instinctas, 630 decernit, Phaed. 20 fete, 669 
mutor, are so written as to suggest instructas, decreuit, fere (V) and mittor (V) 
of tr. Phaed. 401 tanaitis (p) is almost illegible in c (toniantis?). Treveth 
apparently read tanantis, and V gives various forms. Phoen. 416 7 and V give 
the absurd unmetrical preceps for preces of Ep. Inc we find indeed preceps, but 
it is quite clear that the scribe realised his mistake, put a dot under the second 
p to delete it, but smudged the dot before the ink was dry. Later copyists, 
not recognising the smudge as a dot, faithfully read preceps. Tro. 625 E p read 
Intremuit; but in c the rubricator forgot to fill in the capital J, and we find 
*‘ntremuit, and in t (WV) En tremut. 

As for the text of Soc. etc., it is clear that it adheres even more unintelli- 
gently than 7+ to the peculiarities of c. I shall therefore add here only one or 
two to the many significant points I have already noted. 


Treveth correctly reads 


Thy. 230. For tantae c has mite (?) sscr. tate or cate. 
Treveth correctly 


tantae, but Soc. cunctae. 322 Quid Hi est necesse c. 


interprets the symbol for enim (‘quid -n’ necesse est”); Soc. reads silts. 
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516 is omitted by c from its proper place and added at the bottom of the 
page; in Soc. 516 follows 517. At Oct. 528 c has fcs=factus, but the c 
is nearly closed, and Soc. reads fons ( = fos.). 


Thus I have shown that the commentary of Treveth and accompanying 
texts show remarkable agreement with c; that they contain no line not in c 
and no words not in € except such as are obviously interpolations; that they 
correct only such errors of ¢ as Treveth might be expected to correct without 
the aid of any other MS. ; and finally that they are indubitably influenced by 
obscurities in writing peculiar to c. I believe, therefore, that Treveth used c 
and Cc only, or, less probably, a copy of c. 


PART III 


The MS. which, next to c and p, has for me thrown most light on the 
mutual relationships of the A MSS., is 108 [T], iii, rr in the Escurial library, 
a MS. which I shall call Scorialensis (Scor.). Though I have not a complete 
collation of this MS., I have a large number of excerpts, partly made by myself, 
and partly obtained for me by the kindness of the librarian. I have no expert 
opinion on the date of this MS., but I should hesitatingly assign it myself to 
the katter half of the fourteenth century. It is most beautifully written on 
parchment, 10g inches by 74 inches, in two columns of fifty lines. The text is 
very accurate, and mistakes are often corrected in the margin, e.g. H.F. 73 
cernit : ceruix, 184 factis : fatis, 674 mensum : mersum, 704 pigno : pigro. More 
noticeable are Troad. 321 pectus [sic Cc] : plectro, Med. 48 peractus [sic c p] : per 
artus, H.O. 1627 velistt [sic c] : restlit, 1649 pallante [sic c p] : peante. 

Like the WY MSS., Scor. resembles c very closely, far more closely than 
it does p, yet it is quite impossible that Scor. should be derived from c. For 
(1) Scor. contains Ag. 694 which c omits, and also the following words not 
in ¢: Med. 957 quod, Oed. 332 esse, H.O. 1277 ecce, Oct. 161 saeua, 845 nota. 
(2) Before H.F.go0 c in no way marks the loss of 83-89, but Scor., like p, leaves 
a space of a line, and similarly at H.F. 543. Again, c does not in any way 
mark the omission of the words Thy. 275 Daults, H.O. 48 1m me cucurrit, 
492 Nephele, but in each case Scor., like p, leaves a space. (3) At H.O. 642 ¢ has 
the interpolation abitura to supply the loss of enata ; Scor., like p, has neither 
word, and Scor. leaves a space. (4) In spite of its resemblance to c, Scor. 
shows a considerable number of agreements with p against Cc, mainly in true 
readings, of which some could scarcely have been supplied by conjectural 
emendation, and occasionally in errors which it is unlikely that p and Scor. 
should have made independently, but which the scribe of c might well have 
corrected for himself. I give a few examples: 
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p Scor. S. | p Scor, S. 
H.F. 285 fecistiScor.  stetisti E Oed. 297 foret E foris 
fetisti p Ag. 216rhesopE _ theseo 
330 qualisinanimo qualis animo E theso Scor. 
776 succubuit E = succumbit 236 iste E ille 
823 oborta E orbata 564 arto E alto 
951 uerni E uerum a/, iterum 676 digne con- condigne 
1018 teneo E reueo al. renuo questa E 
Tyo. 1174 gladios E gelidos 738 uicto uicta: im marg. 
Pho. 115 prorutumpE praeruptum uictor E 
praerutum Scor. Ag. 750 suo loco 750 post 760 
Med. 168 terra p E terris Thy. 440 Vince Prouince 
terras Scor. (Euince E) 
937 discessit E _ discedit 581 haustum p E auster 
943 Cor fluctuatur O fluctuatur hauster Scor},. 
p E. H.O.too2crepuit pE  crebruit 
Confluctuatur crebuit Scor. 
Scor. 1509 gerens E genus 
Med. 979 concurre E Ocurre | 1785 caesos E saeuos 
Pha. 350 gemitum fassa,} 


gemuit (gemit E) | Oct. 197 falsa 
summo. | 


93I summota E 

I have argued above (p. 8) that the number and the character of the mis- 
takes which Y consistently share with c against the consensus of E p preclude 
the possibility of any V MSS. being derived from a third independent copy of 
A. This argument applies as much to Scor. as to all the other MSS. It is 
impossible that two MSS. as good and accurate as c and Scor. should have so 
often hit independently on the same misreadings of a single original, mis- 
readings which differ quite considerably from the true readings preserved by p. 
But even neglecting this criterion, there are practically no signs of Scor. being 
derived from a third independent copy of A. ‘Where occasionally Scor. corrects 
errors of ¢ p, the correction is always a simple one, e.g. H.F. 1285 excidam (for 
excindam C p), Oed. 334 propere (for prope Cc p), Phaed. 64 bisontes (for utsontes 
C p), 446 mobilt (for mobilis c p). The only points at all suspicious are the 
insertion of iussa, omitted in c p, at Oct. 805, an easy conjecture, which the later 
W MSS. readily accepted, and Phaed. 1213, where, if my information is correct, 
Scor. reads remidus for redimus, while both c and p give tremidus. I have to 
suppose that A read remidus, and that c aud p independently altered it to 
tremidus. 

These considerations, the close resemblance of Scor. to c, and its 
occasional agreements with authentic readings of p, make it, I think, certain 
that c is mot a direct copy of A, but that both c and Scor. are derived from one 
copy of A, which I shall call (y), while p, if not itself a copy of A, is derived 
from another independent copy (7), and I suggest that the family history of the 
A MSS. should be reconstructed somewhat as follows : 


1 If my information concerning Phoen. 115, 
Med. 168, Ag. 216, H.O, 1002 is correct, these 


partial steps towards the corruption of ¢ are 
especially instructive, 
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On this supposition, a MS. like Scor. may well give authentic information. 
The consensus of c p will indeed have supreme authority for establishing the 
text of A. But when c and p disagree, then, where Scor. agrees with c 
against p, I infer that we have the reading of (7) against p; where Scor. agrees 
with p against c, there I suspect an error (e.g. H.F. 776 succumbit, 823 orbata) 
or a conjecture (e.g. H.F. 285 stetistt, Thy. 440 Prouince) on the part of c; and 
I believe that the consensus of Scor. p indicates the reading of A and of (y). 
Accepting the evidence of Scor. in this way, it would seem that, very roughly, 
about two-thirds of the errors of c are due to mistakes of (y) in copying A, and 
about one-third to mistakes of ¢ in copying (7). 

I have considered mainly the passages in which ¢ and p are at variance. 
But it is possible that a MS. like Scor. may preserve very occasional vestiges 
of authentic readings of A that have vanished from both c and p. I believe 
we have an example of this at H.F. 543, where Scor. does, and c p do not, 
mark the loss of a line. In other places we have seen that Scor. and p note 
the omission of lines or words where c does not, and it would seem that (7) 
noted such points with even greater exactness than p, while c was unusually 
careless about them. Even with readings, it is just possible that a Y MS. might 
preserve the truth against the consensus of c p. Supposing a difficult contrac- 
tion in A, reproduced exactly in (y), c and p might quite possibly make the 
same error in expanding a symbol which the V MS. correctly interpreted. 

With regard to the V MSS. in general, it seems clear that many of them, 
like Scor., are not derived from c. But all my evidence goes to show that 
the V MSS., as far as I know without exception, are derived from (y), the same 
copy of A from which ¢ and Scor. are derived. A detailed examination of the 
best YW MSS. would probably fix the relationships of the various MSS. more 
definitely, and establish more clearly the necessity of supposing c to be 
descended from A through (y) and perhaps even other intermediate MSS. 

It need not therefore surprise us that in the later YW MSS. there 
is a strong tendency to follow the consensus of Scor. p rather than, Further- 
more, quite a number of false readings of Scor., not in ¢ or p, are very common 
in VW. I give only a very few examples: Phoen. 402 opposita, 506 letas manus ; 
Phaed. 20 ferae, 1074 fluctus; Oed. 569 et iam (for ter; i.e. + read as F) ; Thy. 233 
more, 732 Armena, etc. These facts imply that Scor., or its,parent, was much 
used in the fourteenth century, and of this there is positive evidence. Scor., 
or its parent MS., was the parent of the first part of Neap. IV. D. 45, and was 
also one of the authorities used by Neap. IV. E. 1. 
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I have already shown (p. g) that there are numerous false readings 
prevalent in V against the consensus of c p. Scor. or its parent accounts for 
some of these; the influence of Treveth’s commentary for others, e.g. H.F. 269 
ignauum, 814 bonos, etc., Thy. 415 qut, 518 tunctae, 864 egloceros, 1007 inferna; 
and even Mr. Diiring’s Neap. IV. D. 47 clearly shows the influence of 
Trevethian readings, H.F. 453 mater matri, 1343 restituet, Thy. 141 quam, Phaed. 
1025 querimur (C p) al. querimus (tr). But there are also a large number, 
prevalent only in the inferior MSS., for which + cannot be held responsible, 
readings like H.F. 430 sceptro quoque, 498 egisti, etc. To account for these, I 
suppose that the later MSS. are derived largely from a single MS. which was 
responsible for these errors,a MS. derived from (vy), probably of a comparatively 
late date, and freely edited. 

Finally, I must confess that, in spite of the superiority of c p over rt V, my 
collations of these two MSS. have so far provided me with surprisingly little 
towards improving the teat of the Tragedies, perhaps because in all places 
where the text of E requires correction, the WY MSS. have been more carefully 
studied and reported than elsewhere. But it is possible that a further con- 
sideration of ¢ p readings will reveal information that has so far escaped me. 
Up to now I have found only one place where c p certainly remove an error 
from the text, namely Thy. 355 (missing in E), where c p (and 7) are clearly 
right in reading caro not claro. Among other readings which deserve con- 
sideration are Med. 506 domas (for doma), 988 potes (for potens), Phaed. 443 qui 
nescit (cf. Leo, vol. I. pp. 212 sqq.), Oed. 109 ostendat (for ostendit), Thy. 482 tunget 
(for zungent), H.O. 768 ipsa (for ipsas), 1443 tam prope (for tam prope). The 
discovery of p, because its readings are not represented in V, adds considerably 
more than c to our knowledge of A, although p is in itself inferior toc. The 
few true readings that p presents against both E and c are perhaps due to 
chance emendation, Tro. 463 incliti E c inclita p, H.O. 1380 extitissct E c 
excidisset p. But if my theory of the E p readings is correct, then in the 
Octavia, where we depend on A alone, we may expect to find true readings of p 
against c rt V roughly in the same proportion as we find in the other plays true 
readings of E p against c rt V. Chance can scarcely be responsible for the 
following unique readings of p: 

Oct. 90 superos hominesque is a certain emendation of superbos humslesque c VY ; p has 
superbos hominesque. 

489. Much the most plausible emendation is Gruter’s sfirstu sacro ; c has sap’te 

sacva (hence sapientia r, specie VV); p gives spi sacra, i.e. spiritu sacra, an 
error of a single letter ; (c read u as se and inserted a). 

887. Liut is a certain emendation for /euis c ¥ ; p has /eus. 

Other readings of p which deserve attention are: Oct. 100 aut numquam, 
184 «tlle (for iste), 374 mtssam (for mixtam), 388 sortis (for solis), 872 tam sera, 
930 tam multa. 


C. E. STUART. 


Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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MSS. OF PERSIUS AND JUVENAL AT 
VALENCIENNES. 


THE MS. 410 of the Bibliothéque publique of Valenciennes consists of 70 
leaves of vellum, written in Caroline minuscules in the 11th century.’ The 
titles IVVENALIS LIBER PRIMVS INCIPIT and ExpLiciT IVVENALIS. INCIPIT 
PERSIVS are in small rustic capitals. The MS. contains Juvenal and Persius 
in that order. The last leaf but one has been cut out, that containing Pers. 
vi. 8 dant—vi. 71 extis. Juvenal, Sat. xvi, follows at the end of Sat. xiv, 
fol. 56%: then Sat. xv follows on Sat. xvi, fol. 57°, after which comes 
Persius, fol. 60°, beginning with the Choliambi, which precede Sat. i. The MS. 
has usually 32, occasionally 34, lines on a page. There are interlinear glosses, 
but no scholia, and no titles to the Satires, with three exceptions: Pers. iv. 
‘In hac satira reprehendit illos qui honores cupiebant’; Juv. v. ‘ Ad trebium 
loquitur’; xi. ‘ De uictus comparatione.’ 

The scribe shows ignorance, e.g. falsit for fallit, Pers. iv. 12; and care- 
lessness in the omission of lines, of which the following are omitted simply : 
Pers. i. 46; Juv. vi. 126, 472; viii. 7; xi. 165, 166; xiv. 229. The following are 
omitted, but added in the margin by a contemporary hand: Juv. ili. 146, 166; 
vi. 81-84, 230-232; ix. 87; x. 54, 222-223; Xil. 51; xXill. 34; Xlv. 10, 153, 3133 
XV. 94-95; XVI. 57. Juv. 1. 56, 57 are thus compounded into one line: [us 
nullum doctus uxor spectare lacunar. The lines recovered in the Oxford MS. 
after vi. 365 are absent, but the usual shortened version is found at vi. 346: 
audio quid—uxor, with the reading cohibe. Also the recovered lines at vi. 373, 
mangonum—vrelictt, and at vi. 614, semper aquam—dedistt do not appear. Con- 
fusions of letters are: between b and p—Juv. vi. 73 Hisbulla; 211 obtandus ; 
587 puplica ; vii. 61 inobs; x. 28g, xiv. 140 obtat. Pers. 11. 37 obtet; v. 2 obtare, 
95 obtaueris : between 6 and u—Juv. v. 134 birronis; Pers. v. 138 uaro: per- 
haps this produced the reading bilis for wires, Juv. xi. 128: between g and c 
Juv. v. 84 gammarus ; vi. 165 cigno ; 229 gresctt. 

As regards Juvenal, though the manuscript belongs generally to the large 
vulgate class denoted by the symbol , as distinguished from that of our best 
MS. P the Pithoeanus (Montpellier 125), yet in many places it agrees with P 
as against the w class, and it contains certain peculiar readings which deserve 
attention. What is especially noticeable is that at viii. 148 it offers the correct 
reading subflamine mulio consul, which was restored by Biicheler from the 


1 It formerly belonged to the monastery of St. Amand. 
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Florilegium Sangallense in place of the insipid multo sufflamine consul of the 
vulgate text. 

The MSS. of Persius fall into two chief families, Panda. P is the same 
above-mentioned, Montpellier MS. 125; while a consists of A, Montpellier 212 
and B, H. 36 in the Vatican Capitular Archives. Besides these, the best are 
a 4th century Bobbio palimpsest and L Laurentianus 37. 19, which often 
approximates to P. The symbol w denotes the large body of MSS. other than 
Pa, among which I signalize O the Oxford MS. sec. x., and N the Norim- 
bergensis sec. xi.-xii. The readings of O I give from my own collation, those 
of L I have taken from the edition of Ramorino (Turin, 1905), who discovered 
the MS., and from Leo’s 4th edition of Biicheler’s edition (1910), and from the 
important critical edition of Consoli (Rome, 1911), to which also I owe my 
information as to N. 

As regards Persius, the Valenciennes MS. seems to me to be of con- 
siderable importance, not only on account of its close agreement with P, but 
because it offers in the main the correct readings, and because in certain cases 
it suggests new readings which may well be correct. I have collated the 
MS. with the second edition of my Oxford text: pressure of space prevents 
me from giving the complete collation; I therefore offer a classified selection 
of the important readings, unimportant deviations being omitted. 


I. 
PERSIUS. 


The MS. agrees sometimes with a, more often with P: this fluctuating 
character is illustrated by the readings in ili. 94 heu bone tu (tu P om. a), palles 
(aw pallens P) nichil est uideas tamen istud (aw istuc P). 

1. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P in giving the right reading as 
against a: 


i. 7 Quaesiueris; 14 quod; 15 pexusque; 22 tun; 31 quid—narrent; 42 os; 
44 feci; 47 mihi; 53 citreis; 54 trita—lacerna; 57 propenso; 93 sic; 96 
cortice; 104 summa; Iog canina; 128 possit. 

li. 2 qui; 7 aperto (aperito P corr. P*); 10 ebulliat; 15 poscas; 16 purgas; 40 
rogarit; 42 grandes; 56 perducis; 59 aurum; 70a; 74 honesto. 

lil, 1 nempe; 26 foci; 29 censorem ue tuum; 37 mouerit; 71 elargiri; 100 
inter uina subit; 105 portam; 106 hesterni. 

iv. 2 dira; 33 figas; 40 forcipe; 46 dicat. 

v. 50 Ioue; 76 dama est; 93 erat; 108 notasti; 145 quam; 150 peragant; 
167 depellentibus. 

Choliamb. 5 lambunt; 8 expediuit ; 11 artifex; 12 refulserit. 


2. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P in giving the wrong reading 
as against a: 


i. 6 examenue. ii. 13 nam est. v. 59 fregerit; 123 satiri; Choliamb. 14 
melos. 


[It agrees with Pa 1. 17 in reading legens.] 
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3. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a in giving the right reading as 
against P: 


i, 107 uero. v. 61 uitam—relictam; 176 ducit. 


4. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a in giving the wrong reading 
as against P: 


i. 19 hic; 30 pendas; 32 circa; 59 imitata est ; 69 uidemus; I29 sese. 

iil. 2 apponit; Io patrui; 21 quod; 37 obtet (optet aw); 41 poscit; 48 festo; 
65 haec. 

iii. 9 dicas ; 45, 46 morituri—Catonis discere ; 60 in quo; 78 satis est sapio. 

iv. 5 tacendaque; 29 ueteris; 31 farratam—ollam. 

v. 26 uoces; 78 temporis; 84 libuit; 87 haec reliqua; 105 ueri specimen ; 
112 gluto (glutto aw). 

Choliamb. 9 nostra uerba. 


5. Passages in which the MS. differs from Pa. In this list the symbol @ 
added indicates that such is the reading of all or nearly all MSS. other than 
Pa, ¢ that it is the reading of a portion of them. I note in brackets where 
the reading given by the MS. appears to be right. 


1. 8 romae quis ¢ (right? so Leo); 16 tandem natalicia $; 24 quid NOd¢: 
38, 39 non nunc; 64 effluere; 74 quem—dictaturam P*O?¢; 95 sic 
Bobb. O? (right) ; 111 omnes etenim Lw; 114 mingite ¢. 

ii. 19 cuiquam cuinam ¢; 45 arcessis $; 47 flamma #; 54 excucias (excutias 
P2¢); 55 subiit w; 59 expulit ¢. 

iii, 7 itane w (itan a itanéc P. The right reading is itan O); 10 bicolor 
positis $; 12 and 14 queritur ¢; 16 at w; 23 es Lw (right); 31 distincti 
¢; 57 callem LOw (right); 89 exuberat w ; 93 loturo » (right). 

iv. 9 puto w; 13 es Lw (right); 21 non ¢; 26 millius oberrat (miluus oberrat 
LNOow), 

v. 15 teris P?7LNO¢; 19 bullatis ¢; 21 secreti Lw; 58 putris est sed ¢; 
130 qui ¢ (right); 138 uaro P?LOw; 154 finderis ¢; 172 arcessor; 
174 non nunc (so Paris, 8055). 

vi. 6 egregios—senes w; 79 depinge P%w. 


6. Unique readings : 


i. 21 ibi (ubi Paw); 82 insultat (exsultat Paw); 102 resonabilis (reparabilis 
Paw). 

iii. 13 rarescat (uanescat aw; uanescit P); 18 laxare (lallare Paw); 29 quod tu 
(uel quod Paw); 56 diducit (diduxit ¢ deduxit Paw). 

iv. 19 hunc (om. i) for i nunc; 37 tu (tunc Paw)s 51 respice (respue PLw; 
respuat a), 

Vv. 134 rogat en asperas (rogas en saperdas Pa); 138 praegustatum. 


It will be seen from the above classified lists of readings that though, as 
is the case with all manuscripts, the Valenciennes MS. has many wrong 
readings, it on the other hand has many which are indisputably correct, and 
that it is no mean authority for the text of Persius. 

I now offer some remarks on certain readings mentioned above which 
deserve special attention. 
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v. 176. 
ius habet ille sui palpo quem ducit hiantem 
cretata ambitio ? 


Our MS. agrees with aw in reading ducit: P has tollit, which I accepted 
in my edition, following Biicheler. The passage is usually explained: ‘Is 
yonder smooth-spoken man, whom white-robed canvassing leads about with 
mouth agape, the master of himself?’ The key to the passage lies in the 
word palpo, which is generally regarded as a nominative substantive, not 
found elsewhere, similar in form to cachinno (i. 12), lurco, comoedo, catillo, 
mando. But it is safer with Bucheler (Rh. Mus. xlii. 472) to take palpo as 
ablative of the existing word palpus, the meaning being ‘whom canvassing 
leads by the hand,’ i.e. drags on his course. This being so, ducit is clearly 
superior to follit: electioneering being the man’s ruling passion may be said 
to lead him; it does not necessarily exalt (tol/it) him, for he may fail. 

ll. 47. 

tot tibi cum in flamma iunicum omenta liquescant. 

So our MS., which I shall call Val., and a few others. flammas LOa¢@; 
flammis Pg. Any of the three readings is possible: flammis is now generally 
adopted. But flamma seems clearly right, as Persius is imitating Catullus 
90. 6 omentum in flamma pingue liquefaciens. In flamma means ‘on the altar 
of sacrifice.’ 

ll. 59. 

aurum uasa Numae Saturniaque expulit aera. 

So Val. and a few others. Impulit PLaw. Impulit, which is generally 
accepted, is supposed to mean ‘has pushed out,’ driven out; but the word 
means to push, to push over, overthrow, not to push out. The passages 
produced by Jahn and Némethy to support the latter meaning break down. 
Lucan 1. 149 impellens quidquid sibi summa petenti obstaret means ‘ overthrowing 
all that stood in the way of his ambition.’ Tac. H. iv. 34 castra in hostem 
moutt, quem st statim impellere maturasset, soluere obsidium legionum potuit means 
‘he advanced against the enemy, and if he had hastened immediately to drive 
them before him, he might have raised the siege.’ Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 149 
tmmenso Achatae momento ad impellendos mores means ‘Greece had great 
influence in giving a shock to, i.e. overthrowing morality.’ 

The word required is expulit, which I am inclined to accept. 

ill. IO. 

iam liber et positis bicolor membrana capillis 
inque manus chartae nodosaque uenit harundo: 
tunc queritur, crassus calamo quod pendeat umor. 
nigra sed infusa rarescat sepia lympha, 

dilutas queritur geminet quod fistula guttas. 


Querttur Val. and a few others; querimur POw; querimus aN. The read- 
ing rarescat ts found in Val. alone ; wanescat aw; uanescit P. 
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Editors usually accept querimur, but the third person, querttur, is required 
by the sense, which is that when the student takes his pen he first grumbles 
that the thick liquid clogs and dribbles from it, but if the black ink is 
weakened (rarescat) by dilution with water, he grumbles because the pen 
makes two washy drops instead of one. Though the interlocutor at the 
beginning of the satire (1. 3 stertimus) identifies himself with the lazy student 
by speaking in the first person, using an effective rhetorical device, it is flat 
and tasteless to retain the first person in lines 12,14. The reading querttur 
of Val. is more pointed, as it vividly describes the student’s behaviour in the 
third person. Rarescat (=st rarescat) is the protasis to queritur apodosis. The 
word means ‘if the ink becomes faint’ by dilution, and is preferable to uanescat 
or uanescit usually adopted, for, as uanescere means ‘to disappear,’ these words 
mean ‘ifthe ink disappears.’ But as the ink when diluted does not disappear, 
but becomes weak or faint, ravescat rather than uanescat or uanescit expresses 
the required meaning. 

Vv. 57. a 

hunc alea decoquit, ille 
in uenerem putris est; sed cum lapidosa cheragra 
fecerit articulos ueteris ramalia fagi, 
tunc crassos transisse dies lucemque palustrem 
et sibi iam seri uitam ingemuere relictam. 


Here is great divergence: putriset sed P; putrit et sed P?; putris sed OG; 
putris eta. Val. has putris est sed with a few of Jahn’s MSS., which reading is 
clearly right, and explains the variations. The reading fecertt is due to a. 
Val. with Pw has fregerit, which is supposed, wrongly I think, to be a 
reminiscence of Hor. Sat. II. 7. 15 postquam illi tusta cheragra contudtt articulos. 
But contudit is natural in the sense of ‘disabled,’ hardly so fregertt. I now 
accept fecerit, and explain ‘when gout in the hand has produced knuckles 
which are as knotty as the branches of an old beech tree,’ viz. chalk-stones. 

ili. 28. 

stemmate quod Tusco ramum millesime ducis, 
censoremue tuum quod tu trabeate salutas. 


Quod tu is found in Val. and Consoli’s Veronensis (sec. xiil.). The rest 
have uel quod, which is usually accepted. The difficulty as to the use of ue 
followed by uel is well known. The usual explanation is, ‘Or (ue) because you 
have a censor in your family, or (wel) are a knight yourself and wear a trabea 
when you salute him’ (Biicheler). This may be so. But if quod tu be accepted 
all difficulty vanishes; and it is noticeable that the meaning obtained is that 
given by the scholiast, ‘uel quod in equitum Romanorum recognitione donis 
militaribus insignis censorem tuum salutes.’ The wel of Paw probably arose 
from a gloss, uel being written akove the less usual form ue thus: 


uel 
censorem ue tuum quod tu trabeate salutas. 
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Then uel was incorporated into the line before quod, and tu expelled for the 
sake of the metre. 
iil. 56. 
et tibi quae Samios diducit littera ramos, 
surgentem dextro monstrauit limite callem. 


The reading diducit is found in Val. and in a Laurentianus (sec. xi.). 
Pa and most MSS. have deduxit. Editors accept diduxit, found in a few MSS. 
But the present diducit is preferable to the perfect, as is shown by the fact 
that Conington found it necessary to translate the perfect (diduxit) of his text 
as if it were a present: ‘and the letter which spreads into Pythagorean 
ramifications has set your face towards the steep path which rises to the 
right.” Our MS. has callem with @, which is clearly better than collem Pa. 
Iv. 37. 
tu cum maxillis balanatum gausape pectas, 
inguinibus quare detonsus gurgulio extat.’ 


Tu is found in Val., and apparently in a few others, though none are 
named by Jahn or Consoli. The reading tunc cum (PLNOao), introduced by 
Biicheler, I now see to be wrong. Tunc cum, ‘at the time when’ (cp. i. 9, 
Ig, 20), would require pectts: tu cum pectas is clearly right, cum meaning 
‘though’; ‘why though you allow your beard to grow do you depilate your 
waist ?? Persius is fond of tw: v. 157 nec tu cum obstiteris: ii. 21, v. 10, I15. 
Other instances will be found in any index. 

The readings i. 82 insultat, iii. 18 laxare, iv. 51 respice appear to be 
interpolations. 


II. 
JUVENAL. 

In Juvenal also this MS. is fluctuating in the nature of its readings. 
Though it coincides mainly with the vulgate group of MSS. () rather than 
with the Montpellier MS. (P) and its cognates the Aarau fragments (A) 
Parisinus 8072 (B), whose readings are published by C. E. Stuart Class. 
Qu. III. 1, and the St. Gallen florilegium (C), yet, as is the case with Parisinus 
7900 (G) and Urbinas (V), it diverges at times from the ruck of MSS. (@), and 
either agrees with P or offers peculiar readings, some of which it shares with 
a few other MSS. while others are unique. What is especially remarkable is 
that at viii. 148 it presents the line thus: 


ipse rotam stringit subflamine mulio consul, 


which was altered by the second hand into multo subflamine. The true reading 
suffiamine mulio was first restored to the text by Bucheler from C: the reading 
1 As to the letters used to indicate the MSS., for the Urbinas. I also adopt from Leo the 


I follow Leo's revision of Biicheler’s edition, symbol @ to indicate the reading of a few 
ed. 4, 1910, except that I use V as the symbol ancient MSS. 
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of P is erased, P? has multo sufflamine, indicating that P also had sufflamine 


multo. 
I proceed to give the readings of the Valenciennes MS. classified under 


heads : 
1. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P, or, in a few cases, with ¢, 
in giving the right reading against o: 

i. 98 ac; 110 ne; 158 uehatur; 169 animo ante. 

ii, 116 abrunpere sic ; 140 moriuntur. 

iii. 82 recumbet (-it m. 2); 134 aut. 

iv. 34 et. 

v. 13 solidam. 

vi. 28 ducis; 120 set (sed PBGV); 280 dic—hic; 474 pretium curae; 
592 haec. 

vii. 69 deesset ; 139 fidimus eloquio; 146 producere; 201 triumphum; 
236 siculi. 

viii. 17 traducit ; 40 stemmate; 49 plebe; 66 trito ducunt; 148 subflamine 
mulio consul ; 174 et—ac; 256 pube. 

ix. 33 cessant; 46 quam—tenerum; 103 locuntur (loquentur P?w loquiintur 
P. It is clear that P had loquuntur, which, oy locuntur, should be restored 
to the text); 119 occurs heve as in P, in w after 123; 136 gaudent. 

x. 73 remi evased, tremens man. 2 as P®w; 145 fixi (fici PG); 300 modesto. 

xi. 6 ardenti (ardent Barth); 62 contingens; 113 oceani; 195 Praeda. 

xli. 110 belli et. 

xlii. 65 puero et; 131 dolorem. 

xiv. 51 quandoque; 52 et qui; 120 miratur opes qui; 121 putat; 139 pecunia 
creuit ; 147 mittentur; 152 foede; 158 post hac; 165 aut; 176 inmodici. 


2. Passages in which the MS. agrees with P in giving the wrong reading : 


iii. 302 quis spoliet (quis polliet P). 

iv. 33 facta; 604 alios. 

xi. 94 Oceano. 

xii. 33 conferret (so P2 comferet P); 77 currunt. 
xiii. 208 uoluptas. 

xiv. 128 frustra (corr. m. 2). 

xvi. atque emo lumenta; 48 illi. 


3. Passages in which the MS. agrees with Pw in giving the right, or 
probably right, reading as against a few MS., or a conjecture: 


i. 24, 25 ave found (om. >); 70 rubetam. 

iii, 238 druso. 

v. 41 acutos ; 137 fratres. 

vi. 52 tende (so B necte P*. P is heve erased); 468 illo lacte; 585 inde. 

vii. 15 equitesque bitini; 185 condit. 

viii. 27 alio; 123 relinques; 195 Filige (n sub ras.). 

ix. I20 Causis. 

x. 70 indicibus; 114 aut C, with ac C. above by m, 2,80 @; 170 giare; 189 hoc 
recto uultu solum hoc (et om.) pallidus optas. 

xii. 46 escaria. 

xiii. 5 omnes; 18 usu; 97 nec; 226 iudicet. 

xiv. 45 pater; 48 nec; 85 gustauerat; 315 habes. 

Xvi: 3 excipiat. 
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ae 
4. Passages in which the MS. agrees with Pw in giving the wrong ex 
reading : - 


il, 157 deducit. 53 
iv. 13 serioque. 


62 
vi. 172 depone; 527 calida|q (s sub. vas.) ; 554 fronte. 66 
vil. 177 scindens ; 235 Archemori; 242 curas (s del. m. 2) et. vii. 8 


Vill. 31 sis; 68 primum; 105 dolabella atque; 223 quid. 
xi. 55 effugientem. : 
xiv. 149 habeant; 165 nullis; 268 choro. 


m 

XV. 20 clanis; 64 seditione. ré 
Xvi. 24 gcaligatos sic ; 56 labor. 21 
5. Passages in which the MS. agrees with @ in giving the right reading: Vill. ud 
i, 25 iuueni; 47 prostantis; 55 si; 73 carcere; go ad; 131 meiere; . 
155 lucebis. 7 

ii. 80 porrigine ; 150 contum. hi 
lll. 154 et de; 164 emergunt. at 
V. QI occurs. } ix. 6€ 


vi. 35 exigit a te; 36 nec; 73 comedi (P has comoedis, which I wrongly printed P 
in my text); 159 mero; 569 haec; 603 atque. | 

vii. 197 fies; 217 autem. 

vill. 61 puluis; 270 uulcaniaque. 


ix. 133 altera maior spes super est (om. tu) tantum herucis inprime dentem ; x. g 
139 figam. 4 
X. 93 angusta; 114 ac famam (rightly, I now think); 150 aliosque; 155 acti; : 
232 mater ieiuna; 295 atq’|Isutile (what is under the erasure I fatled to . 
decipher). - 
x1. 85 carne. a 


xli. 14 iret et a grandi; 116 magna et pulcherrima. , 
xiii. 29 ipsa; 208 sola. 


xiv. 113 fortunas; 134 negabit. xii. : 
XV. 22 et cum. Q 
6. Passages in which the MS. agrees with in giving the wrong reading : xiil. 4 
i. 2 codri; 21 uacat et; 44 lugdunensem; 47 at; 52 herculeias; 67 falso; é 
68 fecerat; 86 nostri est farrago libelli; 114 habitas; 126 quiescit; : . 
134 caules; 143 crudum; 145 it; 150 dicas; 156 gutture. ned 
li, 5 horum est; 30 reuocarat; 45 hii plura; 49 Tedia; 68 polliucas; 106 . 
Bebriaci campo ; 146 catulis paulisque; 168 umquam. 
ili, 18 praestancius ; 19 aquae; 29 arturius; 37 quemlibet; 58 non; 61 achiue 
ex achiui; 78 iusseris; 105 alienum; 112 aulam; 156 in fornice; 168 
negauit ; 188 praestant; 210 est om.; 212 asturi; 218 Fecasiannorum 
(-anorum m. 2); 224 paretur; 240 liburno; 246 lignum; 259 de; 293 
concha; 321 Conuelle; 322 Adiutor. P 
iv. 3 eger—fortis; 4 Delicias uidue aspernatur; 18 in munere; 25 pretium ; XV. 3 


31 ructaret ; 43 torpentis; 63 Et; 67 saginis; 85 ferre; 96 iam destinata ; | 
120 leut' ; 148 ex om. 
v. 4 galba; 10 possis; 38 berillos; 42 illic; 63 uocatus; 72 artocopi; 80 dis- . 
tendat ; 116 Fumat; 142 simul; 169 tacetis. _— 
vi. 13 Compositique; 46 mediam; 65 subitum; 109 sepe; 123 Constitit; 
137 quingenta; 183 dies; 222 feceris; 238 pauet—ducit ; 248 sudibus; 
276 tunc curuca; 295 istros; 316 ululante priapo; 321 et; 323 Palmam— 
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aequat; 329 dormitat; 332 ueniet conductus; 364 semper tollatur; 371 
expectatos ; 373 tantum damno; 386 Cum; 404 decipiatur; 415 exorata; 
429 terram luto; 430 aut lata; 442 atque aera; 479 flagellis ; 486 Pro- 
fectura domo; 490 Conponit; 497 matrona; 501 tanti; 537 caduceo; 
539 lacrimis; 551 rimatur et; 561 longo; 569 ignorat; 606 omnes; 
623 longam—saliuam ; 643 magicis; 647 nocentem; 648 et rabie; 
660 praegustaret. 

vii. 8 archa; 16 gallia; 20 nos; 22 expectanda; 23, 24 crocee—impletur ; 
25 Conscribis; 27 calamos; 39 aut; 40 maculonus; 41 Ac; 60 sana; 
80 salino; 89 uatum digitis (-os suprascr.); 99 petit; 100 Namque oblita 
modi: 108 tunc; 120 affrorum; 123 in foedere; 124 petet; 144 cossus; 
154 cambre; 156 diuersa parte; 159 leua in; 198 fies; 204 tressimachi; 
214 qui; 215 enceladi; 219 franget ; 223 sedebat ; 235 annos. 

viii. 4 nasumque; 5 Coruini; 7 om.; 8 famosos; 11 ortus; 27 Sillanus; 
33 paruam; 62 corite; 88 accipiet ; go regum; 93 tutor; 125 est om.; 
135 ambitus; 147, 151, 167 damasippus; 155 toruumque; 157 iponam; 
159 udus; 198 natus; 202 et damnat; 229 antigones tu personam mel- 
hippes (menalippes m. 2); 233 parastis; 239 gente; 241 quantum non ; 
266 eduxit. 

ix. 6 erat; 25 celebrare; 26 Quod taceo atque; 40 atque cauet; 41 numera; 
53 tractas; 62 legatus; 68 seruorum mense; 100 careas; 106 clament; 
117 laufela; 118 recte (om. est); 121 nam; 132 Conueniunt ; 146 pingat; 
148 rogatur; 149 Adfigit. 

x. 9 et torrens; 21 mote—umbras; 29 a; 30 alter; 35 Praetexta et trabee; 
46 loculis ; 61 stridunt; 64 patelle; 74 nursia; 78 effugit; 88 adstricta; 
g1 sellas ; 97 tantum ; 116 partam; 131 parante; 160 abit; 184 Crederet ; 
214 exaudiat ; 299 sabinas; 304 uiris; 308 loripedem uel; 310 Nunc ergo 
specie iuuenis; 312 metuet; 313 irati debent; 327 et se; 344 melius 
leuiusque ; 354 At tamen ut. 

xi. 16 emuntur; 34 an M.; 37 Nec; 57 uita nec; 58 Sed; 85 daret; 
gi fabricios rigidique; 118 in usus; 128 bilis; 148 et magno poscis; 
151 hic est; 156 pugillares; 163 incipiat ; 184 licebit; 191 illic. 

xii. 17 fulguris ictum; 32 incerto; 59 teda; 68 extensis; 73 mirabile; 
81 Tunc stagnante lacu; 113 sacra. 

xiii. 4 fallacis—urnam ; 18 proficis; 26 numero; 28 Nona; 54 quod; 57 farra; 
65 Vt; 86 Sunt qui in fortunae iam casibus; 132 occasu; 140 Te nunc; 
142 uilis populus ; 189 docens. 

xiv. 1 after this line follows Et qd maiorum uitia sequitur que minores (del. 
m. 2); 2 ac rugam (hesuram suprascr. m.2); 7 Concedit; 11 puero; 
33 subeant; 62 lauet; 63 fremat (-it m. ead. suprvascr.); 71 patrie; 
82 tunc; 86 cetronius; 111 laudatur; 115 atque ueredi; 121, 122 illam— 
uiam ; 131 concam estiui; 145 dominus pretio; 153 om. add. mg. m. 2 with 
the veading hoc.; 164 ea; 199 trepido; 208 pueris uetulae; 216 Nature— 
nequitie ; 217 longi: 219 et om.; 229 om.; 247 caueam; 255 aut pater aut ; 
269 a siculis ; 295 an. 

xv. 7 ceruleos; 25 deduxerat; 46 rippa sic; 61 quod; 65 quali se; 75 prae- 
stantibus omnibus instant; 93 ut fama... olim m. 2 imvas.. .(m. 1 had 
no doubt usi); 104 Viribus; 107 quaedam; 114 saguntos; 142 credat; 
145 capiendis; 166 ac; 168 extundere. 

xvi. 12 oculos—relictos; 21 officiunt; 22 et om.; 23 mutinensi; 29 quem; 
38 Aut; 39 uetulo, 
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7. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a few others in giving the right 

reading against Pa: 

li. 159 Illic heu. 

iii. 187 libis. 

vill. 133 ponas (po|/nas P); 196 sic. 

ix. 105 tollito. 

xiii. 95 phthisis; 107 Confirmat. 

xiv. 83 leuauit. 


8. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a few in giving what is probably 
the right reading against Po: 


vii. 193 ioculator. 
x. 245 pula (7.e., pulla). 
xii. 93 Ne (So Lachmann). 


To this class may be added ix. 14, where the reading of the first hand of 
this MS. is that accepted by Leo: 


Bruttia prestabat calidi tibi fascia uisci, m. 1. 
Prestabat calidi circumlita fascia uisci, m. 2. 


g. Passages in which the MS. agrees with a few in giving the wrong 
reading against Po: 
i. 6 nondum; 106 maius; 161; uexi (t.¢., uexum alteved to uerum); 168 ira. 
ii. 65 latronia. 
iii. 109 est uel ab (est uel iz vas); 120 erimantus; 286 et breue. 
v. 68 frustra; 116 traduntur. 
vi. 322 fructum (frictum m. 2); 341 figura est; 357 domi est; 531 loquntur; 
560 arti. 
vii. 30 nam; 87 uendat; 135 ipsis. 
viii. 82 amoto; 109 eripiatur (-etur m. 2); 148 stringit; 166 resecantur; 182 
brutosque; 208 longe. 
ix. 83 aut filia. 
x. 87 pauidum huius; 326 Erubuit certe. 
xi. 106 Et ; 185 totam. 
xiii. 18 At; 105 pretium sceleris; 119 batilli. 
xiv. 184 homines; 211 possim; 287 lacertis; 289 una; 295 an. 
XV. 27 iuno; 35 Capos; 43 luce ac nocte; 53 Dehinc. 
xvi. 8 te om.; 43 tum; 4g illis. 


10. Passages where the reading of the MS., either unique or given also 
by a few others, shows probably corruption due to gloss interpolation or 
attempt to substitute a various reading : 


ii. 38 Ad quem subridens. So a few of Ruperti’s MSS., interpolated from 
Aen. x. 742 ad quae subnidens. 

iii. 318 Innuit. So some of Ruperti’s MSS. Due to gloss, ‘Zmmust munlio 
vatdae.’ Schol. 

iv. 129 Patricio. Due to gloss on Fabricio. 

vi. 519 Xerampelinas uestes. So three of Hosius’ MSS. Vestes is a gloss on 
xevampelinas. 

vi. 533 lanifero. Unique; an attempt to explain linigero. 

viii. 116 Gallicus ensis. Exsts substituted for the harder azts; 
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x. 316 necat ille cruentis uerberibus. So also two of Ruperti’s MSS. WNecat, 
for secat, is suggested by Hor. Sat. I. 2. 41 ille flagellis ad mortem caesus. 
But with necat less point is given to the epithet cruentis. 


Xl. 23. 
illum ego iure 
despiciam, qui scit quanto sublimior Atlans 
omnibus in Libya sit montibus, hic tamen idem 
ignoret quantum ferrata distet ab arca 
sacculus. 


Val. has the indic. ignovat, found also in three of Hosius’ MSS. Ignovat has 
been adopted by Mr. Housman from a mistaken idea that copyists, thinking a 
subjunctive after gut more normal, altered the indic. to the subj. where the metre 
allowed. That copyists did constantly alter indicatives to subjunctives, and con- 
versely subjunctives to indicatives, is a known fact (Prolegg. to Tristia, p. Ixvii). 
But here it is clear that ignoret was altered to ignorat, in order to conform to the indic. 
scit. But the truth is that the better supported subj. tgnoret is more forcible, since it 
is conditional, equivalent to si hic tamen ignorvet. The meaning is: ‘ Therefore I shall 
rightly despise the man who knows how much higher Atlas is than all the mountains 
in Libya, if he also, in spite of this, is ignorant of the difference between a slender 
and a large income.’ Scit is indic. because it states a fact, ignovet subj. because it 
supposes a condition. 

xi. 169 ille ostenditur. This reading of our MS. for extenditury is unique, and 
is due to misunderstanding of the meaning of extenditur (Pw). 


11. Passages where the MS. has a unique reading : 


ill, 67 rechedigna; 142 paraside. 

iv. 54 et equore toto est. 

v. 2 Et—potes (putes m. 2). 

vi. 88 in om.; 167 Venustinam (So Biicheler conjectured, perhaps nightly); 635 
Scilicet egressi finem ; 640 depressa. 

vii. 3 multi (supvascry. noti) celebresque ; 218 achonoetes (n del. m. 2). 

Vill. 2 ostendere currus; 192 quantum. 

ix. 84 auctoris; 109 librarius om. add. mg. m. 2; 118 tumque his (refreshed). 

x. 54 om. (So Leo); 211 Sit licet et hunius citharedus situe seleucus; 271 Exitus 
ut ciiq; hic hominis; 287 ac; 312 marita. 

x1. 191 illic. 

xii, 117 sed pueris. 

xiii, 70 muris; 80 uenatricis calamos ; 164 fuluam ; 176 in nostro; 195 quatiens. 

xiv. 160 arauit; 202 allegandae; 254 est om.; 276 est om.; 292 funes. 


I conclude with some remarks on a few passages which require particular 
attention : 
Vl. 332. 
abstuleris spem 
seruorum, uenit et conductus aquarius. 


Val., with w, has ueniet, which is accepted by some editors; but uenit et 
(PB) is more forcible: ‘If there is no hope of slaves, even (¢t=etiam) the 
water-carrier is enlisted.’ 
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Vil. 22. 
siqua aliunde putas rerum spectanda tuarum 
praesidia. 


So P. Val., with w, has expectanda, which many editors accept because, 
it is asserted, spectare is not used for expectare. But in later Latin spectare is so 
used, as in Ennodius, p. 479, 17 (Hartel), esset plectenda neglegentia et spectaret de 
illis poenam iudicibus (Wilson). I see here a trace of the vulgar Latin, with 
which Juvenal’s vocabulary is strongly tinged. The vulgar language was 
influenced in this case by poetic diction, which affected simple for compound 
verbs. Thus I explain the archaic spernatur (iv. 4), preserved by P, for which 
other MSS. have aspernatur or aspernatus, which latter is wrongly adopted by 
Mr. Housman. So we find ponit used for apponit (i. 141), turbautt for contur- 
bauit (xiv. 94 cp. Cic. Fam. VIII. 8. 2) and postta est for disposita est (vii. 47). 

Vil. 193. 

felix orator quoque maximus et ioculator, 
et, si perfrixit, cantat bene. 


The reading ioculator, given by Val., is found also in O, the Oxford MS., 
in one of the Venice MSS., which I examined, and in one of Ruperti’s MSS. 
P, with the rest, has zaculator. Editors accept taculator, but there is consider- 
able doubt as to its meaning. Some understand it metaphorically, ‘a dialec- 
tician’; others a thrower of tacula in the sports of the Campus Martius, 
‘a marksman’; or, which seems preferable, a thrower of tacula in the sense of 
hunting spears (Ov. F. VI. 109), ‘a sportsman.’ The very doubt as to the 
meaning suggests doubt as to the reading. I am inclined to accept toculator: 
the word is found in Cic. Att. IV. 16. 3 huic toculatorem senem illum, ut noras, 
interesse sane nolut. The sense then obtained is excellent. The fortunate man 
excels in all matters of the tongue, in oratory, in humour, in singing. 

ix. 104. 

claude fenestras, 
uela tegant rimas, iunge ostia, tollito lumen, 
e medio fac eant omnes, prope nemo recumbat. 


Here editors generally adopt tollite, the original reading of P, which is 
found also in most MSS. P® has follita, altered into tollito. The reading 
tollito, found in Val. and in GV, is an improvement on follite, for the impera- 
tive in the second person then conforms to the person of the other imperatives 
claude, itunge, fac, whereas if tollite be accepted, it is hard to see why the 
imperative should suddenly pass from the singular into the plural. The 
dactylic tollito is paralleled by sumito, viii. 134: 

de quocumque uoles proauum tibi sumito libro. 

x. 155. 

‘acti’ inquit ‘ nihil est, nisi Poeno milite portas 
frangimus.’ 

Here acti is found in Val. w, actum (the reading of most editions since 
Jahn) in PT and Paris 9345. 
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The Latinity of actum is unimpeachable, see Lucan II. 657 mil actum 
credens cum quid superesset agendum. Verg. Aen. XI. 227 nihil omnibus actum 
tantorum tmpensts operum. Val. Flacc. V. 299 nil domitis actum Symplegados 
undis. Liv. XXXIV. 61. 6 nihil actum esse extlio Hannibalis. But the more 
idiomatic construction with the partitive genitive acti nihil seems to be 
preferable. It was advocated with many illustrations by N. Heinsius on 
Ov. Her. viii. 104, and is accepted by Mr. Housman and Leo. The less 
familiar construction acti is more likely to have been altered into the more 
familiar actum than the converse. Mr. Housman pertinently refers to Sen. 
Med. 993 nthil adhuc facti reor, where facti, which is preserved in the cod. 
Etruscus only, has been altered in the other MSS. into factum. At the same 
time it must not be forgotten that the case with Juvenal is different from that 
of Seneca. The Etruscus (sacc. xi-xii) is the only early MS. of Seneca; the 
vulgate MSS. are late and corrupt. Thus the alteration of facti to factum 
would appear to be of mediaeval origin. But the Pithoeanus of Juvenal is an 
early MS. (circ. goo), and is itself a close reproduction of a still earlier MS., 
going back to the fourth or fifth century. Thus the reading actum dates from 
classical times, when Latin was still the spoken tongue, and when accordingly 
the doctrine of the tendency to alter the less to the more familiar construction 
is clearly not equally applicable, since neither construction was unfamiliar 
then. It is therefore very possible that, while actum was given in one of the 
ancient editions through which Juvenal’s satires passed in classical times, 
the reading actt appeared in the other. In this, as in many cases, the theory 
of a double recension, ably expounded by Leo (Hermes XLIV. pp. 600 sqq. 
Doppelfassungen bet Iuvenal), seems to provide a solution of a problem. Accord- 
ing to that theory Juvenal’s executors issued after his death a posthumous 
second edition of the Satires containing alterations drawn from the poet’s 
manuscript corrections. I am inclined to think that this theory is more 
widely applicable to the variations in Juvenal’s MSS. than its author has 
ventured to assert. In fixing Juvenal’s text we have to choose continually 
between two divergent readings, which are equally or pretty nearly equally 
good in themselves. This bifurcation into two is significant, and leads me to 
suggest that these divergencies may be due not to alterations of grammarians 
or copyists but to the differences which existed between the earlier and 
posthumous edition of the Satires. This is perhaps the reason why the horse- 
loving consul appears as Lateranus in some MSS. and Damasippus in others 
(viii. 147, 151, 167), a variation of the name which was very ancient, since it is 
known to the scholiast (schol. Pithoean. viii. 167 Lateranus siue Damasippus). 
This may account for such longer discrepancies as between pretium curae and 
operae pretium vi. 474, nullo quippe modo and namque oblita modi vii. 100, fidimus 
eloguio and ut redeant ueteres vii. 139, diuersae forte and diuersa parte vii. 156, 
i nunc et and nunc ergo x. 310; and it may account for variants of single words, 
such as tignum and lignum iii. 246, spumat and fumat v. 116, Remt and tremens 
x. 73, docet and docens xiii. 186, olim and ust xv. 93. Thus while in Martial’s 
NO. I. VOL. VI. Cc 
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text we are confronted by the three editions of three early editors (Lindsay, 
Ancient editions of Martial, Oxford 1903), in that of Juvenal it seems probable 
that we encounter two editions each emanating from the poet himself. 

xX. 245. 

perpetuo maerore et pulla ueste senescant. 

Val. has pula, t.e. pulla. The rest of the MSS. have nigra. I am inclined 
to accept pulla. It is more idiomatic than nigra, which may have originated 
ina gloss on it. Cp. iii. 213 pullatt proceres. The edition of Lubinus (1619) 
has pulla in the text. 

Xl. Q4. 

qualis in Oceani fluctu testudo nataret. 

Val. agrees with P in reading oceano; P?w have oceani, which I now 
accept. Mr. Housman justly remarks that though the sea, which is called 
Oceanus, can be described as mare Oceanus (Tac. H. IV. 12), the surge upon the 
surface of the sea (fluctus) cannot be called Oceanus. 
litore ab Oceant. 


In 1. 113 Juvenal says: 


There is also at Valenciennes, forming part of another MS. n. 406, a 
fragment of an eleventh-century vellum MS., also written in Caroline minus- 
cules, consisting of two leaves, which contain iii. 308 sic inde—iv. 108 amomo. 
It is similar to n. 410, but not quite identical in the character of its readings. 
I give its readings collated with my second edition: 

iil. 314 Ccontemptam ; 315 plures; 317 am (space left for vubvication); 318 
Annuit ; 319 reddit ; 320 eluind cerere; 321 Conuelle ; 322 Adiutor. 

iv. 3 eger—fortis ; 4 Delitias uiduae ...aspernatur; 13 serioque; 17 locuntur 
sic; 18 Si in numere sic; 25 pretium; 28 quales; 31 ructaret; 33 facta; 
41 neq.; 43 torpentis; 47 et om.; 53 par furio; 54 pulchrumque ex 
equore toto; 63 Et cessit; 67 saginis; 81 iocunda; 85 ferre; 87 tiranni 
est ; 92 octogesima; 96 iam destinata. 


S. G. OWEN, 
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SOME CONJECTURES IN FRONTO. 


THE text of Fronto is in a very corrupt state, and the startling dis- 
crepancies which exist between different collations, as well as the unintelligi- 
bility of many of the readings deciphered, seem to justify a good deal of 
conjectural emendation. I append some attempts to complete or restore the 
sense in some passages of the Greek letters which seem hitherto to have been 
left in an unsatisfactory state. Not having had access to the MS, I have relied 
on the collations of Naber and others for a statement of what is to be found in 
the palimpsest. 


M. CORNELII FRONTONIS EPISTULAE GRAECAE. 


I, Naber, p. 240. et 5€ 8% xal trav dvéuwv dainv éraweicOat pddota Tov 
ovpiov, OTe bn em’ evOv hépor THY vadv, GAA pn eis TA TAdyLa FaTrovever vewt, 7 
TETUPTN KTE. 

amovevey €4, Naber;; but an optative is required, and adzrovevew éo, 
Studemund, is nearer to the text. I should prefer the common form éom, 
assuming that the final 7 has dropped out before » reraprn. 


A , wn ~ / 
el TL T@Y OvoudTwy é€v Tais émLaTONais TavTaLs ein AxupoY 7 


I, p. 242. 
BapBapov % adXws adoxipov Kai wn mavu atrixov, AAA\ ... E\ rod ovoparos a’ 
aka thy Sidvoray oxoreiv aitny KaO’ avtyv: oicba yap Sti év arrows Ovopacw 
kal GdXrn Siaréxtw SiatpiBw. Kai yap tov XKvOny exeivoy tov ’Avayapow ov 
mavu Tt aTTikica paciv. .. . 

Naber reads aAdAa Tov dvopatos, adding ‘non potut diuinare quid lateat.’ 
The context seems to require a word meaning ‘un-Attic.’ I suggest avarrixevrov, 
an unknown but not impossible form. ‘ Consider the proper sense of a word 


which may not be used quite in its Attic meaning.’ 

II, p. 243. ef 8’ hv éyw topo Ovpast, eicaywyevs Tis elvar Kaxwv. 

mpo Ovpas, Mai; mpo Ovpas, Naber; but a noun seems to be required. 
Read mpo@vpaios, which might well mean ‘door-keeper.’ 


. WpowéTrovTos 
. MeV WS 


KaTro . 


III, pp. 243-4. év mavri pév yap TO Kata way .. 
amperes avdpi tmaidelas memespauévp. xaipwy de éywye padrov . 
petpa...| pe. 

The passage is thus printed in the text of Naber, who does not sufficiently 
indicate the length of the lacuna. By a comparison of p. 244, line 14, Avr 
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Kal Tois TMpoorimtTovew adwoiwos, We may restore an intelligible reading as 
follows: 

€v TavTi wev yap TO KaTa Tay arioKxecOar WTO KaKov Tov TpoaTEcoOrToS, etc. 
‘In every circumstance, to be utterly overcome by any evil that befalls is 
unseemly to an educated man.’ After memeipayévw I would continue yaipwv 
dé Eywye wadrov av aopévas perpiafoius ‘I should be more pleased to shew 
moderation in joy,’ which fits in with the words immediately following: ro 
yap Tpos 7Oovnv TapaXoyor Tov Tpos aviay aiperwrepov ‘for a pleasant surprise 
is preferable to an unpleasant one.’ 

V, p- 249. «Kat ovdév dunveyxev ei trap’ ExovTos AduBavot Tis 


i SEE 6 Sas we nes 


T ..KENIOQAITEINAA ...... 

AAMBANEINO CAEITETA .. 

ATTAAQOPAXPH ..... C@AI @ rods pev tréurrovtas Tevertépous atrodei€ei, 
etc. Naber fills up the text as follows: 4 agédXou Bia: ov povov yap ov Sei trap’ 
ExovTos aiteiy aX’ ovde AapBave* ovdé Ta ToLadTa SHpa ypn TpocierOa, etc. 

I conjecture 7 adipot (=adaipot) Bia wap’ axovtos* ta Tovaita yap ov 
det trap’ éxeivwy aiteiv: adr’ ovdé AauBaverv. ov Sei te ta Toravta Sapa 
xpnuatifer Oar, etc. 

I do not care for Naber’s wpocier@a:, which seems to be a repetition 
of AapBavew. ypn<patife>cbar seems to give fair sense—* We ought not to 
traffic in these expensive gifts.’ 

I have written wap’ éxeivwy aireiv for t.. xeviwaitey; but if Studemund 
is correct in supposing that he saw éy rw aitew in the MS, the reading may 
have been something more like <7rAeovextet yap> ovx« év T@ avreiv povoy adda 
kai €v tT® AapBavew ‘ Covetousness is displayed as much in receiving as in 
asking,’ which is a résumé of the preceding sentence, dca aireiv avaidés .. . Kai 
TEOVERKTLKOY, Tav’Ta Kal Trap’ ExovTos AapBdveww opoiws avaidovs Tivds Kal 
diroxepdovs avdpos Kai treovéxtov. 


V, p- 250. oporoynoas 8’ av nai trovTo, a CCCICIOCANTI ypeév érrawov 
mapacKevatot, ETepov S€ érraivou atroctepoin ov dixacos. 

Naber reads as et Tis €avt@ ev . . . Sixatos eos, after Jacobs. I suggest 
apoo.woavt., though the word is used, according to L and S, mostly in the 
middle. The subject of zapacxevafo is to be supplied from the context, and 
I must change dixaios to Sixaiws. ‘You would admit that (such a man) 
confers praise on the friend who fulfils his obligation (i.e. by giving an 
expensive present in return for what he receives) but deprives another of 
praise—an unjust action:’ i.e., There is praise for the one who repays, blame 
for the one who does not. 


V, p. 251. % ta peiw avriméurrovta pn Sixaca roveiv. 
Naber corrects va to ra, which may well be right; but it is quite possible 


A 


that the letters are an incorporation of the familiar gloss ¢ a (=in alia 
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referring to a variant reading. The article is not required, and Mai omitted 
the letters. 


V, p- 251 ad fin. 

TOUTO KQL..... Peete ee ovapo. 
Sexarov ... . mapeke. 

Naber supplies todro wai rAoySouevos Ott mr€ova TwVdE ExaTOY avUTOS 
mnapéfers, making an ingenious but obscure reference to the story of Glaucus 
and the éxatoyuBo’ évveaBoiwv, which has been quoted in the letter. 

But ovayo Sexacoy in itself looks like dvoya dixacov. I cannot find any use 
of dvoua to suit the passage; but in a bilingual author it need not surprise us 
to find a Latin idiom translated into Greek. ‘ Nomen’ in Latin is very fre- 
quently used with reference to debts and accounts; thus Cicero, Quint. 11. 38 
certis nominibus ‘ good security’ (L and S); dubium nomen (Juvenal 7. 110) 
‘a bad debt’; and Cicero, Fam. 5. 6. 2 ut bonum nomen existimer ‘a good 
payer.” Without being able to restore the whole passage, I believe that 
Kau. . . pevos conceals catadoyifouevos; that we should read, perhaps, dvoya 
dixavov <cavt@> Trapé~ers, and that the general sense is ‘Enter in your books 
my repayment of your gift, and so you will find that you had in me a good 
debtor.’ 


VIII, p. 255. dupaow péev yap o pev io vooou, o d€ bro yuuvactwr’ 
TOLUVOE TLVA KAKApOl... . 
xaxapot, Codex; xayoi, Naber. I would keep the MS reading, but change 
toavee to torade. The words required to complete the sense are something 
like im’ Epwros cupBeRnxe. 
J. F. Dogson. 
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NOTES ON ISIDORE’S E7YMOLOGI/AE. 


THE narrow limits of the apparatus criticus in the new Clarendon Press 


edition have excluded these suggestions, which may find a place here: 


I xxix, 4 Quaedam (nomina) etiam facta sunt ex nominum deriuatione, 
ut a prudentia ‘ prudens’; quaedam etiam ex uocibus, ut a garrulitate 
‘garrulus.’ Although garrulus is the traditional reading, the deriva- 
tion elsewhere (X 114) of garrulus from graculus, ‘a jackdaw,’ 
suggests that we may read here ut a garrulitate ‘ graulus.’ For the 
jackdaw’s name in Late Latin developed from gragulus to graulus 
(Fr. grolle). 


V xxvii, 17 Vectes dicti quod manibus uectentur, unde ostia saxaque 
uelluntur. One family of MSS. reads ostea uectea saxaque. That this 
is a mere clerical error we see from XX xiii, 2, where the same 
sentence recurs, but without a variant. 


VIII ix, 34 (of Tages, who taught divination to the Etruscans) Hic 
tex orist aruspicinam dictauit, et postea non apparuit. For ex ors 
various suggestions have been made: exoriens and ex ore and exortus, 
Why not sex horis ? 


X 163 Lotus, lautus, id est mundus. I should prefer Lautus (ie. 
‘ fashionable ’), lotus. 


X 184 The Leyden MS. (C) often furnishes good readings; but whether 
it has come by them honestly, by tradition and not by conjecture, is 
an open question. Here its ex nehetilo stands for ex ne et hilo, a better 
derivation of nthili than the ex nil et hilo of the other MSS. 

X 194 Niger, quasi nubiger: quia non serenus, sed fusco opertus. 
Unde et nubilum diem tetrum dicimus. Did Isidore write tetrum or 
tectum ? Certainly tectum might be spelt tetum and would very easily 
be changed from that form to tetrum. On the other hand cf. 
C. Gl. Lat. II 195, 47; IV 291, 45, etc. 

X 195 Obaudiens, ab aure, eo quod audiat imperantem. One is tempted 
to write <_Obediens>, obaudiens. 

X 229 Pelex apud Graecos proprie dicitur, a Latinis concuba. Cf. 


Nonius 6 M. 18 Pelicis a graeco uocabulo significantiam sapientes 
inflexam putant, quasi pallex, hoc est ut radXaxis. 
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NOTE ON ISIDORE’S ETYMOLOGIAE 39 


X 234 Hi sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, tamquam ex elegendo 
elegentes, ex diligendo diligentes, ex intellegendo intellegentes. 
Elegantes naturally suggests itself as a rival to elegentes. 


X 245 Ipsi et socii dicuntur propter periculi aut operis societatem, 
quasi in una caliga et in uno uestigio manentes. Perhaps societatem, 
<et collegae>, quast, etc. 

X 268 Tenax, nummi cupidior, quod teneat. Interdum et pertinax. 
Can there possibly be a reference to Plautus Capt. 289? Herc. Quid 
tu ais? Tenaxne pater est eius? PHIL. Immo edepol pertinax. 

XI iii, 13 The word gigantes, says Isidore, comes from Greek ynyevets. 
Then he goes on: yf enim terra appellatur: yévos genus; licet et 
terrae filios uulgus uocat: quorum genus incertum est. Another 
punctuation is very plausible: licet et terrae filios uulgus wocat quorum, 
etc. 

XII iv, 30 Ophites dicta quod colorem arenae habeat. What Isidore 
should have written (and perhaps did actually write) is ophites 

<ammodytes > dicta. 

XII iv, 43 Dicit autem Plinius, si creditur, quod serpentis caput etiam 
si cum duobus euaserit digitis, nihilominus uiuit. Perhaps the 
reference is to Nat. Hist. 11, 264. 

XII vi, 17. The sentence tradunt ... congregari looks like an inter- 
polation here. Also in XV ix, 2 the clause ab stipitibus sctlicet seems 
an undesirable alien. 

XVII ii, 3 The interpolation Et dictus fimus [quod fiat mus] is explained 
by XII iii, 1 and XX iii, 4, where mus is stated to be a synonym of 
terra, ‘unde et humus.’ 

XVII vii, 69 The temptation to spell amurca ... ab emergendo dicta 
with g and not c may be resisted by a reference to Servius ad 
Georg. I, 194: amurca per C scribitur et per G pronuntiatur, ut 
C. * Gaius.’ 

XVIII xvi, 2. et inde ludi a Lydis uocati sunt. It is not certain whether 
Isidore means /udi or ludit. Perhaps he found /udi (i.e. ludii) in his 
original and mistook it for the plural of /udus. 


That the Spanish cama ‘bed’ appears in Isidore’s Latin (XX xi, 2; 
XIX xxii, 29) is already known. Another anticipation of a Spanish word 
(calle ‘ street’) seems to shew itself in an absurd derivation of calculus at 
XVIII 62: calculi, quod per uias ordinales eant, quasi per calles. And Late 
Latin Jangusta for locusta may be read between the lines at XII, viii, g Locusta, 
quod pedibus sit longis ueluti <ch>asta. 


W. M. Linpsay. 



























PARALIPOMENA: TIBULLUS. 


I v. 31 sqq. 
huc ueniet Messalla meus cui dulcia poma 
Delia selectis detrahat arboribus, 
et, tantum uenerata uirum, hunc sedula curet 
huic paret atque epulas ipsa ministra gerat. 


THAT the hiatus in 33 is inadmissible in an Augustan poet has long been 
recognised by the critical. Of the three other examples, Prop. II xv. 1 ‘o me 
felicem! o nox mihi candida et o tu,’ ib. xxxii. 45 ‘haec eadem ante illam 
(add iam) inpune et Lesbia fecit,’ and Manil. I 795 ‘emeritus caelum et Clausi 
magna propago,’ only the first can claim any excuse, on the ground of the 
speaker’s excitement and the pause after felicem, but, metre apart, even there 
“nox, 0’ seems a better order. But the corruption has had perforce to be 
retained in our texts through lack of a reasonable correction. The line is 
perfectly sound Latin as it stands and, though not poetry, is sense. To take 
the words singly et, tantum and uenerata are clearly genuine and hunc, which 
has hitherto been the object of vain attack, is obviously and perfectly pro- 
tected by the Auic that follows. «uirum alone is left. Suppose now a copyist 
or reviser had deus. before him, is it extravagant to suppose that he would 
change it? Is it difficult to see what he would change it to? What then 
should this deus have come from? From what but decus? the term which 
Horace addresses to his patron Maecenas ‘O et praesidium et dulce decus 
meum’ and the author of the Panegyric to his patron Messalla 31 sq. ‘ sed 
generis priscos contendis uincere honores, | quam tibi maiores maius decus 
ipse futuris.’ The confusion is easy, and it would be favoured by the meus 
which stands, in the same place of the verse, two lines above. But it will be 
said ‘What is the good of replacing one metrical licence by another?’ The 
answer is that the second one is legitimate. The lengthening of decus is 
covered by the liberty which L. Mueller’s strict, perhaps almost overstrict, 
canons concede to Vergil (r.m.* 396, cf. 402), and which Tibullus admits II ii. 5 
‘ipse suos genius adsit uisurus honores’ where the Itali corrected to ‘adsit 
genius’ (I now think wrongly). It is worth adding that Claudian, who 
adheres very closely to the classical norm in such respects, has the same 
lengthening in this very word c. min. 11 (g1) 4 ‘egregiumque decis inuidiam- 
que tulit.’? 

1 L. Mueller (407) disputes the authorship. 
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PARALIPOMENA: TIBULLUS 


I vi. 37 Sq. 
ille ego sum, nec me iam dicere uera pudebit, 
instabat tota cui tua nocte canis. 


These lines are from a piece of Tibullus which is directly cited by Ovid 
at Trist. ii. 447 sqq. and patently imitated in Am. II xix. The representative 
of our pentameter in the first passage is in line 459 ‘scit cui latretur’ and in 
the second ‘incipe—quaerere quid latrent nocte silente canes.’ So Baehrens 
read Jatrabat here, an improbable alteration. It must however be conceded 
that at least it is uncertified that instare, without an adjunct, can be put for 
latrave. The Vergilian phrase Aen. xii. 751 ‘uenator cursu canis et latratibus 
instat’ does not help here. Till further proof is forthcoming, it seems permis- 
sible to question the text. mocte, which is not wanted, as the time of the 
occurrence can only be night, may easily have come from ‘ uoce’ and fota will 
have a suitable sense: the dog barked ‘ with all its lungs.’ 


III iv. 25 sq. 
Non illo quicquam formosius ulla priorum 
aetas, humanum nec uidet ulla domus. 


The last editor of Tibullus, Prof. Cartault, corrects the pentameter as 
follows ‘ aut hominum nunc uidet ’’ and comments thus upon the changes: 

ulla domus (Lachmann) mal coupé a pu devenir facilement tlud opus, nunc (en 
abrégé) étre lu mec ; aut a pu tomber aprés aetas et hominum étre changé en humanum 
pour rétablir le vers ou au contraire hominum a pu étre lu humanum et aut supprimé 
volontairement ; hominum nunc s’oppose a priovrum; utdtt a tirer de uidet est sous- 
entendu dans le premier membre de phrase. 


I do not imagine that this new proposal will be preferred to Lachmann’s 
ingenious and generally accepted heroum, which assumes only that hroum was 
mistaken for the compendium of hominum and that this was altered metri gratia 
to humanum. But I would point out that the sense of the new conjecture is 
already given by the MSS, provided we understand humanum as the genitive 
plural of Aumanus in the sense of homo. This genitive has been restored by 
Bothe and Ribbeck in Pacuuius ap. Non. 495, 31 ‘ aeternum, humanum sator’ 
(MSS morum), a variation, as it would seem, on the phrase ‘ hominum sator 
atque deorum’ and its like. In prose we should of course have humanorum 
(Justin xlii. 3. 2). This substantive, which is practically a synonym of 
mortalis, is commonest in the plural; Awmanos (Lucr. i11. 80) Aumanis (Varr. ap. 
Non. 81. 7). But it is also found in the singular Ovid F. ii. 503 ‘ pulcher et 
humano maior’? and Cic. ad Att. xiii. 21 5 ‘possum falli ut humanus’ where 
editors persist in altering to homo. 

The restoration of this genitive is, I am convinced, the real remedy of 
the hitherto incurable corruption in Hor. Epod. 5. 88: 

uenena magnum fas nefasque non ualent 
conuertere, humanam uicem. 


1 Of the apparition of Romulus and so a good commentary on our passage. 









































42 J. P. POSTGATE 


The meaning is rightly explained in Dr. Gow’s edition. But the difficulty 
about the usage of the adjective, huwmanam uicem for hominum u., is serious. 
humanum however with the change of one letter gives a clearer sense than 
hominum, ‘like mere men,’ and brings the construction into line with that of 
utcem elsewhere, for which see the lexicons and Sallust Fr. Hist. ap. Non. 497, 
30 ‘ceteri uzcem (MSS wice) pecorum obtruncabantur.’ The thought of the 
passage that the lawless power of the witches cannot change the eternal laws 
of right and wrong, whatever they may do to defenceless human beings, 
recalls in certain respects Antigone’s magnificent defiance of Creon, Soph. 
Ant. 450 sqq. 
III iv. 49 sq. 
quare ego quae dico non fallax accipe uates 
quodque deus uero Cynthius ore feram. 


This is the vulgate reading. Its tautology, (1) quae (2) dico (3) non fallax 
(4) uates=(1) quod (2) feram (3) wero ore (4) deus Cynthius, is obvious; but in 
Lygdamus this counts for little. Far more serious is the objection that the 
same thing which is called quae in one verse is called quod in the next, and the 
time of the same action is present in the hexameter and future in the penta- 
meter, and that no reason, metrical or other, is discernible for the changes. 
What would be intolerable in an attested reading can in no wise be accepted 
from conjecture. And here quod isa correction in G (the Wolfenbiittel MS 
lately published in the Leiden series of facsimiles) for qui, and feram an 
emendation of Broukhusius for ferant. 

Now it may be observed that the Delian god of the ‘dream of Lygdamus’ 
betrays an anxiety (which he owes to the ‘ dreamer’) that the errant Neaera 
will not treat his utterances seriously. This crops out again in the curiously 
worded expression in vv. 77 sqq. ‘ quod si wera canunt sacris oracula templis, | 
haec illi nostro nomine dicta refer, | hoc tibi coniugium promittit Delius ipse.’ 
‘And here I think he asserts not only the truth of his message but his own 
character for truth-telling. Two changes, at least as easy as those of the 
vulgate, will give this result, ‘quamque deus uero Cynthius ore ferar.’ 
That is ‘Hear my message, that of no deceiving seer, and how truth-speaking 
are the lips of the god of Cynthus.’ There is a slight change in the construc- 
tion of accipe; and ferary does not differ much from sim. Compare the use of 
dicituy Tib. I iii. 10, v. 10, feror id. ii. 81 ‘num feror incestus sedes adiisse 
deorum ?’ corresponding to 79 ‘num Veneris magnae wio/aut numina uerbo?’; 
so also viii. 73 and elsewhere. 


III xi. 1 sq. 
Qui mihi te, Cerinthe, dies dedit, hic mihi sanctus 
atque inter sanctos semper habendus erit. 
It must be confessed that to us it seems a strained expression to use dedit 
here by the side of the dative mihi in the sense of ‘ gave birth to’ (edidit as in 
Horace c. III vi. 47 ‘daturos | progeniem’), when the speaker is not a parent 
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PARALIPOMENA: TIBULLUS 43 


but a lover. But if the text is corrupt, its corruption is early. For a passage 
of Censorinus de die natali iii. 6 seems to show that he read it as in our text, 
although he represents it by more ordinary Latin ‘nam cum ex te tuaque 
amicitia honorem dignitatem decus atque praesidium, cuncta denique uitae 
praemia recipiam, nefas arbitror si diem tuum, qut te mihi in hanc lucem edzdit, 
meo illo proprio neclegentius celebrauero.’ 

As I have cited Censorinus, I take occasion to observe that he appears 
to have been acquainted with the much disputed ode to his namesake which 
stands eighth among the poems in the fourth book of Horace. The exordium 
with both is very similar, especially Cens. i. § 5 ‘quare cum dona pretiosa 
neque tibi per animi uirtutem desint nec mihi per rei tenuitatem supersint, 
quodcumque hoc libri est meis opibus comparatum natalicii titulo tibi misi’ 
compared with IV viii. 9 sq. 


sed non haec mihi uis, nec tibi talium 
res est aut animus deliciarum egens. 


J. P. PostTGATE. 
LIVERPOOL, 


CERCIDAS, FRAG. 2, ii. 12. 


Tipedav pev @rAecixaptov. That fat animals are bad breeders was well 
known to the ancients; Aristotle insists upon it several times. @Aecixaprros is, 
as Dr. Hunt observes, an epithet of the willow in Homer, but the explanations 
he quotes from Hesychius do not look very satisfactory; the willow was 
thought to ‘lose its fruit ’ because it was supposed never to produce seed at all. 
Hence iréa: @Aecixapro: means ‘barren willows,’ and so Cercidas means 
‘barren fat,’ i.e., fat which prevents a man from breeding. 

It seems not impossible that he may have had in mind Aristotle de Gen. 
An. I. xviii. 59 (726% 3): wal of mioves 5€ ayovmtepor paivovras elvat Tov py 
miovev, Kal yuvaixes xal avdpes, Sia TO Tois evTpadéce TeTTOmEvVoY TO TEpiTTwpLA 
yiverOas Tripernv: ote yap Kal 7 mipedn Trepittwpa b.’ evBociay byewov. Evia 
8’ SrAws ovde héper orrépua, olov iréa wai ai'yerpos. At any rate, here are fat and 
the willow together again. 

Cercidas continues with «ai odivya gucadéav. It seems unnecessary to 
suppose any reference to the theories of Erasistratus; Galen tells us that 
oduypos in ‘the ancients’ frequently meant radpds. So here ofv& duaanéa is 


‘flatulent palpitation.’ 
ARTHUR PLATT. 











































THE AUGMENT IN HOMER. 


Be 


THOUGH the problem of the Homeric augment eventually needs a rather 
intricate handling, it can at first be stated quite simply. Briefly, the facts are 
these : 


A. True present-aorists, such as are seen in the similes and gnomes, take 
the augment idiomatically.1_ In the whole of the similes there are only sixteen 
unaugmented aorists; three of the instances are difficult ([ 4, A 279, O 682), 
but the rest could be emended by slight changes.” 

B. Iteratives do not take the augment; v 7 is the only certain exception. 

C. In the narrative proper both the aorist and the imperfect are 
relatively much less often augmented than they are in speeches.® 

D. Within the speeches themselves there is a curious difference of treat- 
ment. (a) What may be called the present-veference aorist (or ‘ aorist-for- 
perfect’), nearly always takes the augment. For example, the aorist with viv 
shows hardly any unaugmented forms except such as BovXevoato or ixouny. 
(6) On the other hand, true preterite aorists (i.e. aorists which have a plain past 
Sense) Can very well dispense with the augment even in speeches. Augmented 
forms are indeed commoner here than in narrative proper, but in the Jliad not 
very greatly so. In the Odyssey there is a striking change ; among true past 
aorists in speeches we find an enormous rise in augmentation. 


These points suggest one thing clearly enough. It is not the augment 
that creates or emphasizes the past meaning in any tense. The iterative, a 
purely narrative tense, does not admit the augment. The present-aorist, a 
typically non-narrative tense, can hardly exist without it. Nor is the fact 
surprising, if we suppose that originally the augment was an interjection 
or particle, which would mark some connexion with, or reference to, the 
present. In Greek, as in Sanskrit, the invariable use of the augment in 
historical tenses may very well be a later growth. If this view is taken as 
probable, it at once raises the question how we are to understand the mixture 


1 Professor Platt. 
* Koch, cited by Munro and by Platt. 


2 In ¥ 223 dxdxyox is possible. 
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of forms found in Homeric narrative. Can any special sense be assigned to 
the augmented verbs as opposed to the others, or must we look upon the 
interchange as purely scansional? That the latter is the true answer cannot 
be doubted. Take the following phrases: 


‘\ > / \ A 

Kai axovtice Soupi paew@ 

péreov 8’ nKovticay ayuda 
| yaoato 8 aivas (8 Extwp) 


éywoato pwvncer Te. 


It is useless to try to differentiate the meaning of the two forms; but in each 
pair the metrical reason for the interchange is quite obvious. Compare further 
such lines as N 408, 605, = 217, T 14, ® 147, where it would be hard to 
explain the augment, or the want of it, by the sense. 

Compelled to admit that the use is scansional, can we now settle that one 
form was normal and idiomatic, while the other was merely a metrical device ? 
Professor Van Leeuwen (Ench., pp. 330 sqq.) definitely takes the line that it is 
the unaugmented form that is the metrical licence. But even on a bare count 
of the instances, the view is a paradox. Here are the statistics :? 


Aorist, NARRATIVE PROPER (SIMILES AND GNOMES OMITTED). 


Unaugmented. Augmented. 
Iliad — si wi 2354 pie 1673 
Odyssey... a _ 1031 _ gII 


It is a little odd, to say the least of it, that the metrical licence should in 
narrative be actually more frequent than the idiomatic form. Nor do the 
figures forthe imperfect give much help; for though the gross statistics for 
this tense in narrative show rather more augments, the increase is due only to 
phrases which introduce speeches or resume from them. If these imperfects 
are roughly split off, the remaining instances show even less augmentation than 
was found in the aorist: 


IMPERFECT, NARRATIVE PROPER (Gross STATISTICS). 


Unaugmented. Augmented. 
Iliad _ eos wae 1671 i 1325 
Odyssey... ove one 830 _ 817 


When the introductions and resumptions of speeches are roughly subtracted, 
the figures become : 


Unaugmented. Augmented. 
Iliad sea eos eee 1538 oes 844 
Odyssey a. eee ene 691 _ 430 


1 The Clarendon Press edition (recensuit D. B. Monro, 1gor) is used throughout. 
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On this showing we ought perhaps to try the opposite view—viz., that in 
narrative it was the unaugmented verb which originally was idiomatic. To 
test the view, we must inquire what is the metrical evidence for the un- 
augmented and augmented forms respectively. In later recitation augments 
may often have been inserted, and in MSS. the same tendency becomes quite 
irrational (Dr. Leaf on E 425). Here, as for most points, the metre is the 
only clue; and we must take a separate count of the instances where either the 
unaugmented or the augmented form is clearly maintained by the verse. In 
this reckoning, and in the others given presently, the books B 484-end, 9, I, K, 
VY, and Q, will be tabled by themselves ; the rest of the Jliad will be called 
‘the Iliad without B? etc.’ When this is done, the following are the figures for 
the unaugmented and the augmented forms made certain by the metre: 






































Aorist, NARRATIVE PROPER. 
| Unaugmented. | Augmented. 
En SECA OM TEE ane tAl SEAMEN? 
cere | Uncertain. Certain. | Uncertain. 
ar | | : 
Iliad without B’ etc. ... 1537 | 303 | 543 | 732 
B? etc. _ _ 441 | 73 | 159 | 239 | 
Odyssey ei _ 859 | 172 | 339 572 | 
| | 
IMPERFECT, NARRATIVE PROPER. 
: | 
'_Itad without B*etc. ... 876 257 227 367 | 
|B? etc. es - 307 98 103 147 | 
| Odyssey se _ 527 164 137 293 | 
| \ 




















The table shows clearly the great proportion of unaugmented forms main- 
tairied by the scansion. The metrical evidence very strongly suggests two 
things: In the first place, augmented tenses were originally avoided in narra- 
tive—the use may have been as low as I in 5; secondly, the augment has 
later been inserted in a majority of the instances where the metre would 
receive it. Ifthe augment had really been used in narrative as often as it is 
read, a much larger percentage of instances would be inherent in the verse. 
For example, in the Iliad without B? etc. the text gives 104 augmented aorists 
in similes; no less than sixty-three of these augments are needed by the metre. 
That is to say, where the augment was really used, it shows fewer metrically 
doubtful examples than we find in narrative. The converse case is that of the 
iteratives. Though an estimate here is more difficult, perhaps about 5 in g of 
the instances may be said to be maintained by the scansion. That is to say, 
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when unaugmented forms are used, they ought to show a higher ratio of 
metrically doubtful examples than we see in the narrative aorist. There is only 
one way of reconciling all the facts. We must suppose that a large proportion 
of the narrative augments are later insertions; it is the unaugmented form 
which in narrative was preferred as idiomatic, while the augment was used 
sparingly and only for the sake of the verse. 

The one way to escape this conclusion would be to show that a consider- 
able proportion of the unaugmented verbs in narrative have, on general 
principles, some clear metrical advantage as opposed to the augmented forms. 
There are many aorists in which the augment would give a bad scansion—e.g., 
aratrake, Tepovnge, Bare, Tamtnve, etc. Let us call the unaugmented form of 
these aorists metrically preferential. Now, if these preferential forms were in 
the majority in narrative, we might see in them some explanation of the 
common unaugmented use; but, even on an extreme reckoning, they are 
hardly more than 2 in 7 of the unaugmented aorists (J/iad without B? etc., 
narrative). The proportion is not nearly large enough to account for the 
facts; and we must remember, too, that among the certain examples of the 
narrative augment (Jliad without B? etc.) aorists like #pi7re or nmeiAnoe are 
about I in 4; these augments are as directly preferential as is the unaugmented 
form in Saxe or rramrnve. 

Professor Van Leeuwen’s view—that the augmented tenses are the 
commoner, and that it is the unaugmented form which is the metrical licence 
—is due to two assumptions. In the first place, the difference of treatment in 
the speeches is dismissed as irrelevant, and the peculiarity of the present-aorist 
is mentioned only as disputable; all aorists— narrative, speech-narrative, 
present-reference, and true-present—are lumped together. Secondly, nearly 
all the instances which are here called ‘ metrically certain,’ are by Professor 
Van Leeuwen included in the class here distinguished as. ‘metrically 
preferential’; thus, 87 at the start of a line, and dxovtice after the weak 
caesura, and Adce after the fourth diaresis, are by him supposed to be 
metrically explicable. That there is good metrical evidence for these forms is 
obvious; but is there a metrical explanation? Professor Van Leeuwen’s 
theory is as follows: Originally the hexameter had an anacrusis, and besides 
this the third foot was laxer, admitting first-pzons, cretics, etc.; later, when 
the anacrusis was dropped and the third foot simplified, it was natural that 
augments should be omitted—e.g. an original 


Earn 5€ war’ éyyds iwv cal nxovtice Soupl daew@ 
would become (the change seems certainly for the better) 
orn Sé war’ éyyds iay nal dxovTice K.T.X. 
Such a view is only hypothetical, and there is little support for the hypothesis.” 


1 The point has been discussed (Classical Quarterly, April, 1908, pp. 94 $qq.). 
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Both éorn and »xovtice are, in general, convenient scansions. It is true that 
if you will start the line (as we now have it) with words like €8n, €8nce or 
é8noero, you must leave out the augment; but if the augment is normal, why 
start the line with such forms? Further, the unaugmented aorist is very 
common, as Professor Van Leeuwen notices, after the fourth diaeresis; yet no 
one suggests that an anacrusis has been lost here. Lastly, even if it were 
directly revealed that the hexameter first had an anacrusis and then dropped 
it, the sure fact of the changed verse would make but a hazardous theory of the 
omitted augment. We should have on our hands the unthinkable coincidence 
of Vedic literature, which also drops the augment —most of all, it is said, 
in the true past aorist—but the metrical conditions seem to be quite 
different. 

Dismissing this anacrusis, let us take the supposition in a rather more 
probable sense—viz. that the augment was normal and idiomatic, but at the 
beginning of the line, or after the fourth diaeresis, it was suppressed by metrical 
necessity. Even this view leads to great difficulties. There are other 
scansional breaks where we often find a pause in the sense; but after these 
pauses we do not see the augments which the metre here would naturally 
admit. For instance, though €8n d€ could not start the line, €8n 8’, €8n Sapa, 
édu d€ yuv, etc., look as if they might very well stand after the weak caesura. 
In the whole J/iad such scansions are not found in narrative proper. Again, 
€Onxe 5€ or Erravoe Sé might very well be used after the third trochaic; but in 
the J/iad there are no narrative examples. Conversely, though combinations 
like @écav & or rropev d€ of are placed after the weak caesura, yet in the Iliad 
(narrative) €6ecav 8’ and érropey dé of are not placed after the strong. The 
facts are curious, and point to a principle which we shall meet again 
later. 

Everything that has come to light here suggests that we should do well to 
try another view. It is the augmented form, apparently, which in narrative is 
introduced under pressure of the metre. The true past aorist was originally 
unaugmented ; when the augment was added, it gave to the tense either a true 
present meaning (ideal), or some shade of present-reference (actual). As time 
went on, the augment was understood differently, and became the great sign of 
a past tense. This change has affected the epics in two ways. In the first 
place, it was beginning to be felt even in the earliest periods of the verse; and 
secondly, the further progress of the use put constant pressure on the tradition, 
modifying most of the aorists and imperfects where the augment was not 
excluded by the metre. Our view so far is fully in accordance with the facts; 
but we have still to make out how the supposed change in the use of the 
augment could have arisen and continued.’ 

Two things at least are likely to have helped here. In the first place the 
shade in a present-reference tense varies so much that there can scarcely be 


1 It is essential that the causes assigned should be possible in Sanskrit too. 
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any hard and fast line between present-reference and true past. The meaning 
of the two can under certain circumstances nearly coincide, and make the use 
of the augment immaterial. For example, the tense-distinction between ‘ that 
is the tallest man I have ever killed’ (€«ravov) and ‘ that was the tallest man I 
ever killed’ («ravoyv, H 155) can often be a mere subtlety. So an aged 
angler may speak, in either tense, about that monstrous fish which he killed, or 
has killed, xotpos €wv. The fish—ei zrot’ énv ye—lay moAXos tis’ on the bank 
long ago; but its ounces, like the dead man’s inches, are a present glory. 

Another cause may be seen in the primitive generalizing sentences. 
According to their content, these fall into two distinct types. One kind—e.g. 
‘(they contended) as a lion and a boar fight together ’"—is, and must essentially 
remain, a generalization ; as such, it depends entirely upon the present tense— 
fight not fought. The other sort—e.g. ‘(they came out) at the time when the 
sun rises ’—readily changes its tense to ‘when the sun rose’; the loss of the 
generalization here is no great matter. In the same way, it is likely that the 
choice between a conceivable 


b¢p’ dp t’ éor’ nws xai aéketar iepov Huap (ideal present’) 
and bdpa péev nws hv Kai aékeTo iepov Huap (actual past) 
might eventually turn on euphony and scansion.? Now and then the form of 
such phrases is wholly ambiguous (e.g. H 433). In v 93 we see the sort 
of combination in which a present aorist could gradually come to be felt 
as preterite.2 The instances are Odyssean; but the process, im actual speech, 
was presumably very much older. 

It is, then, natural to think that the change in the augment may have 
been partly mediated by the unstable sense of some generalizing clauses which 
were easily shifted to the particular. Far greater must have been the effect of 
the protean present-reference tense, so that we should expect to find that the 
true past aorist first suffered augmentation more readily in speeches than in 
narrative proper; and this is exactly what we do find. The converse change 
—the use of the unaugmented aorist as an ideal present—hardly makes its way 
in. It is a very rare licence, and perhaps did not arise until unaugmented 
forms were felt merely as ‘ epic.’ 

The other great narrative tense, the imperfect, could not be directly 
affected by generalization. But it could be, and was, affected by present- 
reference; and this may have gone so far as to give the tense one use in which 
it was felt as a true present (ovd’ dpa . . . Hev, which is twice found in similes 
O 274, ® 495). Augmentation of the narrative imperfect was no doubt much 
helped—it may originally have been made possible—by the analogy of the past 
aorist. It is to be noticed that the treatment of the imperfect generally seems 
less archaistic than that of the aorist. In spite of this the imperfect is the less 
augmented of the two; and we may infer that augmentation of past tenses 


1 Of course, not historic present. 2 4)4s became disliked. 


* cf, A 735, which is clearly past. 
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began with the asrist, and spread gradually to the imperfect, and even more 
slowly to the pluperfect. The iterative is in a still better position. The tense, 
like some uses of the subordinate optative, is due to an effort to formulate 
particular past recurrence as opposed to generalization; naturally, the augment 
ovy Her ovde HEEt Sevpo. 


IT. 
THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT, AND THE TYPE @xouge. 


The foregoing sketch may perhaps satisfy the reader that there is some 
prima facie support for the view taken here. But the case cannot be com- 
pletely presented, until we have looked more closely into the detailed facts of 
augmentation. In framing the tables which follow, an attempt has been made 
to sort out some of the more doubtful examples, so that anyone may apply his 
own method of reckoning. Attention is drawn to some special points : 


(a) Unaugmented aorists and imperfects following the weak caesura—e.g. 
Aiavre  xadXéocato or Toiow 4 opiiec—are counted as metrically certain, 
though the text gives twenty-three narrative syllabics with elision here 
(e.g. xara np’ » €xdn). 


(6) Dibrachs in -ev (with not more than one initial consonant; types 
Barev and dépev) are not counted as certain except when -v closes the bucolic. 
The same principle has been applied to édev. 


(c) Long-vowel forms—7yeyoveve, nryeito, Hrynoato, Roto, iOuce, etc.—are 
entirely neglected, except where the augment is shown qualitatively (e.g. 
nparo). 


(d) The imperfect of eiyi is also omitted, since here (if only on account of 
éoxev, etc.) metrical evidence by itself is often indecisive. 


(e) addro is taken as unaugmented (probably aAro), but the compounds are 
regarded as uncertain, and A 532 is reckoned as éadArTo; elce is taken as éace, 
and eipuce(-av) as Feipuce(-av). 


(f) In the metrically unsecured classes, the columns headed ‘ Syllabic A’ 
give all instances such as “Hqauoros pév Saxe or ovd’ rope Sworhpa, where the 
insertion or omission of the augment would make a distinct, but not impossible, 
scansional change. 


In other respects the tables will be found to explain themselves. 
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IMPERFECT, NARRATIVE PROPER: (4) AUGMENTED. 
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speeches. 


The tables show an abundance of unaugmented forms in both epics, but 
most of all in the J/iad without B? etc. 


Augments, on the other hand, are not 


2 The accent is neglected, as it was in d¢jjxe, etc. 


so common, and from the metrically certain instances it may be gathered that 
their use is restricted by three principles, which must now be discussed. The 
temporal augment is perhaps clearest, and will be considered first. 

We can get a very good idea of the narrative temporal, merely by looking 


1 The figures include only those instances which occur in the introductions or resumptions of 
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at the eight metrically certain instances in the pluperfect—ypnpevoro T' 358, 
A 136, H 252, A 436; npnpes M 56; wpwpe & 498; nvw@yes 2 190, and jvwyor 
¢216. The primary example is npypeoto, where the use of the augment is 
exactly parallel to the lengthening of a short syllable under ictus (npnpevoro 
: ; OvAvprovo). The extension to npypec (and w@pwper) is secondary; but even 
here the p still keeps us in sight of the tradition, which is quite lost in 
nvexyet-ov, by this time perhaps felt as imperfects. 

The same principle applies to a great majority of the aorist temporals— 
they are used to modify forms such as tribrachs or antispasts, which are 
troublesome owing to the general conditions of the verse. In the J/iad without 
B’ etc. (narrative) there are for the aorist 131 examples of the temporal 
augment before one consonant. Of these, 102 are in arst; and of the 102, at 
least 89 fall under the primary scheme—that is to say, the forms when 
deaugmented would scan as follows: 


Open tribrachs—type dXerTo, 14; type Epu7re, 30; type édrace, 13. 

Tribrachs with -v—type épumrev, 10; type €Aacer, 9. 

Closed tribrachs—7 €AvOov + I EXacav. 

Analogous to antispasts—émnretAno’ A 319, arnroinoev A 522, amnvyvavto 
H 185. 

Open tetrabrachs—II Igo, X 471. 


The remaining 13 1 arst are: 


nxécat’! E got, npacar’ II 182. 
nicey A 275, 586, M 439, N 149, P 247; amnpakev E& 497. 
| ireogan = 350; iavOn O 103, wpivOn IL 509; rapnépOn Il 3413; ixécOnv 
= 283. 


The last eleven instances must be compared with the corresponding forms 
in thest. 


The twenty-nine temporals 7” thest are divided into two types: 
(a) adoato A 340’, nydoocato I 181, wpéEad’ E 851. 
nrevato N 184, 404, 503, II 610, P 305, 526, X 274; nTipacey A Il. 
nvimame B 245, T 427, P 141, npvxaxe E 321, T 458, ® 594; neovticav 
IT 336. 
(b) ? ixovro A 484, T 264, E 367. 
neovoe I] 531 (?? X 447), hice A 462 (? E 784, A 10, & 217), wike 
Z 298. 
nyetpav P 261, nyepOev A 57. 


Nearly all the examples in (5) are rather doubtful ; ixovTo may be a false 
simplification of ddixovro; oras (crac’) jice admits orH Kal dice; dvoike 


1 Really a speech-augment (E 402); the natural ictus is dxéscaro. [1 182 #pdear’ is Odyssean, 
but perhaps not quite so difficult as 4#xéoar’, because of the p. 
4 The line shows five rarities, and the scansion is unexampled, even in the speeches, 
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(avéw£e) could conceivably stand for wife. In fact, had not the type appeared 
in arst (eleven in all, see above), the instances im thest would hardly be worth 


discussion. 

But even if we keep all these aorists as they are given in the text, we must 
still be surprised at the extreme rarity of the temporal augment with amphibrachs 
like dxovce, dice, etc. The ratio of the augmented and unaugmented forms is 
shown in the following table (Jad without B* etc., aorist, narrative proper) : 




















Augmented, | Augmented, | Jaangmented 

Type dice... - 9 5 63 
»» aioav ho _ - I II 

» €peicOn we me + 9 

»» emdpovee ... _ oo I 5! 

»» €mopovray mn —_ ae 3 

» €Aagce ... _ — oa (7 
amréeuerve a ~— — I 

T poeper aay _ = —_ I 

Totals _ i II II 156 











The figures make it quite clear that there was something against the 
augmentation of these amphibrachs. Thus dpovce, a very common aorist, is 
never augmented; 7Aacce, too, and its type do not appear. Nor is it to 
be thought that originally such aorists were often augmented where in the 
text, as we have it, a compound like émdpovce has been substituted. The 
position is really the reverse—a@povce has not been deaugmented to admit the 
preposition; the preposition is used to obviate dpovee. Compounded or 
uncompounded, these verbs normally refuse the augment, and their treatment 
is exactly like that of the fixed amphibrachs (éy’) dpiorov, etc. For instance, 
the aorists are often combined with an elided dibrach—as in péy’ dice, dn’ 
adxouae, kal ToT’ Sdovto, dy’ Srracce, etc. We can hardly suppose that reciters 
at a later time put in these words to gratify a brute prejudice against #xouce, 
etc. In the first place, the later tendency was in favour of the augment, not 
against it; and secondly, the phrases in question often conclude the verse, so 
that to be consistent we should have to assume a number of lines ending with 
mxouee and the like—a scansion which cannot be proved anywhere in the two 
epics. Again, the unaugmented aorist is sometimes preceded by péy (as in 
A 233); if in such cases we suspect an original augment ousted by the 
particle, we shall have the disappointment of finding that where pév occurs, it 
really does contrast with the next clause. In fact, while noticing a wealth of 
devices to avoid this augment, we shall come upon nothing to suggest that 
their use was not original. Type dxovce was consciously maintained ; and the 
rule—for it is a kind of rule—became stereotyped. It can be seen, though not 
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so Clearly,’ in B? etc., and in the Odyssey. The augments (aorist, narrative) 
are :—in arsi, nicev @ 227, iavOn V 508; 1 thesi, dike OD 446, wpe~Fe D 102, 
nyepOev 1 790, jepay 1 590; in the Odyssey—in arst, nreuev T 505, HverKev 
g 300, X 493, jicev w 530, wikev a 436, y 392, X 399, wi—ay YW 370, w 501; 
in thest, txovro y 488, o 186, 193, 7 335, p 85, 178, w 362, HKovce p 492, HryepOev 
89,924, 421. (Neglected—é 784, rt 89, x 354, 361.) 

Contrast the figures for the corresponding unaugmented forms: 


B? etc. Odyssey. 

Type aie — seni “a 19 _ 44 
» Giocav... ons + 6 vila 8 

»» €peioOn ... _ sme 5 _ 6 

»» €MOPOVTE ... ve mr 13 8 

5» €m@opov~av —- 2 

» €Aacce 5 9 

» €Aaccay ... I 1 

5» wapéAagco’ 2 av I 
Totals... ies sia 51 79 


If we are right in supposing that this dislike of augmented amphibrachs 
was early petrified into a sort of rule, we can get evidence from the similes, 
where aorists such as dpovee should not appear—for the simile would insist cn 
the augment, and the amphibrach would steadily refuse it. It seems that this 
difficulty was really felt ; for in the whole of the similes, out of 147 aorists 
(indicative) there are only two of this kind—viz. 7Avfe A 476, and &¢EnAaccav 
A 562 (neglected—7ife A118). The form é&jAaccar is not really an exception, 
as will be explained later ; but even if it be reckoned, the proportion, 2 in 147, 
seems rather small for this kind of aorist, especially as in narrative (Iliad 
without B? etc.) dpovce and analogues are about 1 in 18 of all the aorists used 
(both augmented and unaugmented together). 

The facts, then, all point in one direction. There was some special 
preference for the unaugmented form in aorists like dxovce. The preference is 
not hard to understand. In early times, we may suppose, a past sense had not 
been fully mediated for the augment, and consequently the use was avoided in 
narrative, except where there was some strong scansional inducement. Verbs 
like Spouce offer no such inducement ; indeed, general metrical principles are 
against their augmentation, which gives an unnecessary spondee. Hence the 
type was originally less augmented than any other except addmafe, etc. 
Later, since in old narrative there were no precedents for wpouge, etc., the non- 
augmentation of amphibrachs became a petrified epicism or ‘ rule.’ 

It will probably be objected that the epic avoidance of spondees is 
uncertain and capricious, and could hardly account for the rigid maintenance 
of Spovee, etc. The objection, as far as it goes, is quite unanswerable. 
Clearly, the mere fact that apovee gives an extra spondee, could never have 


1 The treatment of the imperfect is less conservative. 
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kept out the augment. We must see that, if there was any liking for the 
narrative augment, the adherence to dpovce and the petrifaction of the type 
are wildly inconceivable. The truth must be the other way about. In the 
earliest period the unaugmented form was proper to a true past meaning, and 
the augment did not, and could not, show such meanings, though it had been 
so far mediated that it was just compatible with them. But though the 
process had gone so far, the augment was still distinctly felt as a metrical 
licence. As such, it would scarcely be employed where it must, on general 
principles, give a spondaic scansion; for with type épovce there are a number 
of possibilities by which—pnidiws—both the augment can be avoided and the 
dactyl maintained. 

The reader, however, will feel another difficulty. ‘On your view,’ he will 
say, ‘there should be nothing against the augmentation of bacchiacs like dpiv6n. 
Final -n of this kind is rarely shortened; and so unless opiv6n is restricted to 
the end of the verse, it must give an extra spondee. You may write wpiv@n dé 
ot trop OF maowv opivOn Ovyuos, but in either case you will get the spondee which 
was always in the word.’ The objection would be fatal, except for the fact 
that it is just the bacchiacs, and the bacchiacs only, which are freely 
augmented, as is proved by the table above, in which they were included merely 
to show the difference of treatment. The 129 open amphibrachs (dice etc.) 
have six augments im arst, and the fifteen closed amphibrachs have one; 
the thirteen bacchiacs have four. 

The reader, still unconvinced, will ask, ‘Why did Homer augment the 
type adXevaro more than the type dxovce, if he disliked the spondee?’ The 
question is embarrassing merely because the facts are intricate. To begin 
with, the statistics for both types are hampered by standing lines. There 
would be no example of type jxovcev in arsi except for the verse jiicev 5e 
dvampvovov, etc.—a surprising combination, since dice 5€ would be the natural 
ictus. The phrase is plainly secondary or ‘ shifted,’ as the place of d:ampvovov 
alone is enough to show; and it is to be noticed also that the line makes an 
introduction to speeches. The augment is everywhere curiously unrestricted 
in these introductions and resumptions. Thus, in type adevaro too,” both 
nvimate and nydocaro introduce speeches. It cannot be denied, however, that 
the relative frequency of the augment with type adevaro is mainly due, not to 
the formulae introducing a speech, but to the standing line 


GX’ 6 pev ava ida@y nrevaTo yadxeov eyxos (paidipos” Exrwp) 
which seems to be a shift from phrases with xa) aXevaro (A 360, cf. H 254). 
In the standing line, the dislike of penthemimeral -ev (iSev «ail dXevaro) out- 


1 Pracce, etc., are here omitted, since face | ev * In the Iliad without B? etc. (narrative) there 


is hardly a possible scansion. Type fiacce must are forty-six instances of type dAedaro, and 
be compared with #race, etc. An admissive eighteen instances of the corresponding aug- 
dactyl is the most convenient scansion of all; mented aorists (#Aevaro, etc.). 

and type #race a little outnumbers type fracce, 

but not type fiagce + type Prace. 
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weighed the dislike of the augment. There can be no doubt that, of the two 
types dxovee and ddevaro, the latter is much the more difficult to handle. It 
has only one convenient place in the verse, and that place is after the weak 
caesura, When a phrase leading up to one of these verbs is shifted, the shift may 
be, and often is, such that it carries only to the strong caesura. In that case, 
if the sense—or some metrical reason, as in id@v nAevato—excludes the use of 
xal, then aorists of this type must be either augmented or compounded—they 
may be moved on to the next foot, but here too they must be either augmented 
or compounded, because of the fourth trochaic. If type adXevaro could have 
been compounded, no doubt the puzzle would have been solved in that way; 
but there seems to have been something against compounds with this scansion 
—in the Iliad without B? etc. the instances are rare, and apparently Odyssean 
(B 269, T 314). Though the augment was disliked, it seems for a long time to 
have been felt as better (in this scansion) than a preposition. Some obscure 
consciousness of this fact (it may be) has traditionally preferred jueiSero in the 
Iliad, though azrapeiBero (Odyssey) is the more natural use. Augments, then, 
like »Aevato do indeed give a spondee, but it is a spondee that often can only 
be avoided by rejecting the whole combination. It is interesting that except 
in the standing line P 305, etc., there are in the Iliad without B* etc. perhaps 
only nine places where the combination was not rejected ; and of the nine, no 
less than four are introductions of speeches. The scansional difficulty above 
discussed was no doubt one of the chief reasons why in later styles, where 
shifted phrases are much employed, the type dAevaro goes downhill. In 
B? etc. (narrative) there are only five examples—augmented, V 99, 542; com- 
pounded, 2 165; simple, @ 118, WV 204. In the narrative of the Odyssey there 
are two augmented (v 17, 303) and fifteen unaugmented instances. Of these 
last, e 482, p 304, o 200 are compounded; v 300 is more like a speech-scansion, 
and p 67 gives another way of handling the problem (cf. E 515; a different 
licence is seen in & 171). 

Among the imperfect temporals we find, neglecting nueiSero and arapel- 
Bero, only Odyssean instances of the forbidden scansions: 

1. Type dxovero—augmented, writer’ = 216, judprave K 372, npvocero 
vy 305, wlero v 349, wpivero o 75; (neglected, v 9, w 318); compounded, 
écayelpero O 240, ® 417. The unaugmented (and simple) forms are as 
follows : 








Iliad (not B* etc.). B etc. Odyssey. 
ae eee 13 4 6 
Closed .— VW ... ce 8 2 4 




















2. Type dxove—augmented : 
(a) In arsi—nedev 0 514, ixavev @ 47, teavov O 151, X 147, T 432, nplO we 
v 218, nryiv | eov & 493, wplrevy & 539. 
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(6) In thesi—rjevde a 154, ¥ 331, cov 8 hepev... wal €Enravvevy K 4g9, 
ixave A 431, B 17, 168, E 868, Z 370, 392, 497, p 28, 255, ‘xavov I’ 145, A 210, 
E 780, = 520, K 526, o 101, wate © 341, wrue N 429, & 383, wheAre (?) + 174. 


The unaugmented forms are: 

















| Iliad (not B? etc.). | B? etc. | Odyssey. 
} | 
| | | 
Type dxove 29 | IO 16 
ixave 13 2 7 
Type axovov 4 5 13 
ikavov I | 2 I 
Type xatépuxe ... 3 2 5 
adixave I —- 2 
Type dire 7 | I | 5 
omopyvu I ann | anni 
aropopyvy , 2 | —_ -_ 
auUTevy 0 I | _— | 7“? 
| — | — | — | 
| 62 | 22 | 49 | 
| | 





For consistency’s sake, 1«|ave-ov etc. ought perhaps to be taken as false sim- 
plifications of adixave-ov etc.; but the treatment of the imperfect is so much 
less archaistic than that of the aorist, that unless a given example can be 
shown to be other than Odyssean, it is not worth much speculation. The 
difference of Odyssean work here is remarkable, and is focussed in K 499, 
where the augments—apparently used in good faith '—are really unparalleled. 
The aorist é€jAaccav (A 562) is of course quite another thing. In a simile the 
augment is essential; and if the sense needs é£, a spondee cannot be avoided— 
é&nXacay gives a spondee just as much as ¢€jAaocoav; short-tmesis (&« 7’ jAacayv) 
is no help, and long-tmesis (e.g. nai é& dvov jAacav avtws) is disliked even with 
the temporal (A 480 stands alone in the similes). 

Before we leave this kind of augment, there is still one point which needs 
notice. It has already been remarked that most of the aorists illustrate 
Professor Schulze’s scheme of short syllables under ictus—the unaugmented 
forms would be open tribrachs, open antispasts, etc. The question naturally 
arises whether e.g. #pume (in narrative) really represents an augment at all. 
Ought we to suppose a short syllable lengthened by ictus? This could be 
written éppi7re or elpire, precisely as eiAnAovGe: is maintained in the text. Just 
at first sight the view is plausible, especially when we think of a peculiarity 
generally attaching to tribrachs and antispasts that are scanned with the first 
syllable under ictus. It is an intelligible theory that such words ought to end 
with a vowel; and it is an interesting fact that so many of them begin with 
one. Surely the explanation must be this: When the first syllable e.g. of 


1 If such a phrase applies to the genially atasthalous K, who is also responsible for the 
scansion rapyxwxev 5¢ rhéwv vik. 
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’ArroAXwva is put under ictus, two birds are killed with one stone—not only 
is an antispast abolished, but the fourth epitrite which results is an admissive* 
scansion ; equally, with avépa 8’ avnp, avepes &AXo1, etc., a tribrach is suppressed 
—xpatepnds Bindi—in favour of an admissive Adonian.2 Admissive scansions 
of this type are much needed, to carry on from the bucolic, which gives the 
only convenient place in the verse for closed second paeons or open cretics like 
modvoatdanrov, petadpévm, etc. Hence the seemingly irrational property of the 
fifth foot—this arsis looks, more than the others, as if it had some occult 
virtue by which it could lengthen short syllables. The truth is that every 
arsis had this power ; but lengthened admissives like dvepes GAXot or OvAVpTrALO 
are especially suitable after the bucolic. It is obvious that if épc7re and the like 
were treated in this way, they would afford just those admissive scansions which 
were so much needed ; and the circumstance may lead us to think that these 
aorists are not necessarily augmented, when they function as dactyls. 

Against any such theory may be set two sheer facts. In the first place, 
narrative temporals cuccur im thest, and cannot be removed completely. 
Secondly, the most difficult augment and the one which might most plausibly 
be taken as a lengthening by ictus—viz. ixero—appears in two similes, 
A 88 and 2 481. Both ot the similes, it is true, are Odyssean; still, here is 
ixero Clearly augmented, as it probably is also in A 227 and & 174 (elisions) 
and = 283. As has been hinted above, ixero was presumably the last of these 
aorists to admit the augment. We may infer that in the other forms, such as 
npire, augmentation had long ago replaced ictuation. The fact that jpue in 
narrative proper is never elided or scanned with -v, is at first sight disquieting ; 
but as will be shown later, it can be explained very simply. 


1 For brevity I use ‘ admissive’ to mean beginning with a vowel, 
2 By ‘ Adonian’ I mean any kind of -_.— = ; the special scansion - ~!~— = will be called an 
Adoniac. 


J. A. J. DREwITT. 


(To be continued.) 








ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF TPATPQIAIA. 


In the course of the preparation of the introductory article on ‘ Drama’ 
for Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, my attention was directed, 
not only to the problem of the origin of this type of drama, but also to the 
basal meaning of the Greek term tpaywéia. It need scarcely be said that the 
rise of tragedy is almost universally connected with the cult of Dionysos (for 
the most recent exponents of this theory see Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, pp. 568 sqq., Cambridge, 1908; Gruppe, Griechische 
Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, p. 1436, Munich, 1906; Farnell, Cults of the 
Greek States, v. 229 sqq., Oxford, 1909). On the other hand, the theory has 
been advanced by Crusius (Preussische Jahrbiicher, \xxiv. [1893], 394), Hirt 
(Indogermanen, pp. 477 sq., 727, Strassburg, 1905-07), and especially Ridgeway 
(Address before the Hellenic Society, May, 1904 [cf. Athenaeum, No. 3995, 
p. 660, and Maas in Wochenblatt fiir klassische Philologie, 1904, pp. 779-783); 
and particularly in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 1910), that tragedy arose 
not from the Dionysos-cult, but from the desire to honour and appease the 
dead. It is to this latter theory that I strongly incline, and I feel that tragedy 
can be connected with the cult of Dionysos only through this deity’s aspect of 
a chthonic god who gave release from the lower world and who was later 
identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris (cf. Harrison, chap. viii.; Farnell, 
chap. v.; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440). But all this is too late, and any such 
explanation seems highly artificial. Indeed, the strongest arguments against 
the old view are the laboured hypotheses advanced in its support ; whereas the 
‘Crusius-Hirt-Ridgeway theory is not only sound from the point of view 
of comparative religion, but also harmonises admirably with the specifically 
Greek problems involved. In this connexion I may note also an interesting 
(though late) remark of the Etymologicum Gudianum (s.v. xwpmdia) which 
Ridgeway perhaps did not think worth citing: Kowy@dia tpaywdias dvadhéper- 
xopwoia yap €ots Biwtixa@yv tpaypatov Sinynows: tpaywdia b€ npwiKav 
ma0av. In view of the fact that comedy almost certainly arose from fertility 
rites (where its connexion with the Dionysos cult is readily explicable), this 
antithesis between Siwtixos and jpwixos may be even more significant than 
would appear at first glance. Perhaps, too, there is more meaning than is 
commonly supposed in Plato’s characterization (Theaetetus, 152 E) of Homer as 
© axpos tpaywdias. A far more certain parallel with the theory of the origin 
of tragedy here advocated lies in the Javanese ‘shadow-play.’ This Hazeu 
(Bidrage tot de kennis van het javaansche tooneel, pp. 39-59, Leiden, 1897) has 
shown to be sprung, in all probability, from a desire to represent the ghosts of 
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deceased ancestors by what most closely resembled them (1.e., shadows). He 
also thinks that the reason why the plays are given at night is largely because 
night is the time when spirits most roam, while the dalang, who makes the 
puppets cast their shadows on the screen, and who recites the lines which they 
are supposed to speak, is taken by him to represent the priest who, in earlier 
times, performed a religious ceremony of ancestor worship. 

To the theory of Ridgeway, Farnell (p. 232) has presented one sharp 
criticism : ‘ Yet there is one serious lacuna in it: it offers no explanation of 
the name tpaywdia. But the meaning of this name should be the starting- 
point of any theory of the evolution of the thing. What, then, was the 
original sense of tpaywdos ?’? The present note, already planned before I had 
studied the Crusius-Hirt-Ridgeway theory, is an attempt to answer this very 
pertinent question. It has been held by practically every investigator, from the 
Etymologicum Magnum onwards, that tpaywdia means ‘ goat-song,’ but the 
efforts to account for such an appellation have been more ingenious than 
convincing (see the recent literature recorded by Miss Harrison, p. 420, note, 
to which may now be added Gruppe, p. 1436, note 2, and Farnell, Joc. cit.). 
Ridgeway himself, in his section on ‘The Origin of the terms Tragoedia 
and Tragic’ (Tragedy, pp. 70-93), has recorded five different explanations of 
‘ goat-song’: (1) The goat was a prize in early tragic contests (the old current 
view) ; (2) there was a song of goats or goatmen (Bentley’s theory); (3) there 
was a song of men dressed in goat-skins (Farnell’s view [ Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxix. (1909), p. xlvii.; see now his Cults, v. 232 sqq.]j, the celebration 
being in honour of Dionysos MeAdvavyis) ; (4) there was a song of men dressed 
in goat-skins, such a costume being a survival of the archaic Greek dress (the 
view preferred by Ridgeway) ; (5) a goat was led by the chorus to be sacrificed 
(a theory also suggested by Ridgeway, but considered by him to be inferior to 
his other hypothesis). Of these five explanations the most plausible—assuming 
that tpaywdia really means ‘ goat-song ’—seems to me to be 4). A somewhat 
different theory has been advanced by Miss Harrison (loc. cit.), that tragedy is 
the ‘spelt song’ (from tpdyos in its sense of ‘a mass of groats made of wheat, 
spelt,’ etc.); but, quite apart from the fact that rpdyos ‘ spelt‘ is doubtless, as 
she herself intimates, only a specialized meaning of tpdyos ‘ goat’ (cf. also 
Meyer, Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie, ii. 806, Leipzig, 1901), since both 
goat and spelt are bearded, this explanation scarcely advances the solution of 
the problem (cf. also the criticism by Farnell, p. 232, note >). 

One thing is certain—that -wdia means ‘a singing, a song’; and although 
‘goat-song’ as the connotation of rpaywdia seems a little curious when com- 
pared with the meanings of such words as pedpdia, paywdia, tyvpdds, 
parpwdds, xBappdds, pspdds, and Oecmidés, yet, from the point of view of 
Greek noun-composition, no cogent objection can be urged against it. But 
there is a point which has been too much ignored—from Aristotle’s Poetics to 
the present day tragedy has been regarded as the antithesis of comedy. Are 
we not then justified in seeking in the word rpaypdia some meaning which 
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shall be the antithesis of cwpmdia? The word cwpy@dia means ‘revelry song, 
song of the «amos (Meyer, pp. 344 sq. ; cf. Demosthenes, Contra Meid. 10 [cited 
by Farnell, p. 321]; «al o x@pmos xal of kwuqmdoi); what does tpayo- mean? 

Since no satisfactory answer has yet been given from the purely Greek 
side, it will not be amiss to apply the ordinary methods of comparative 
philology to the problem. From this point of view rpayo- is at once seen to be 
the second ‘ full grade’ of an Indo-Germanic base *tereg-. Outside Greek, this 
base seems to be found only in Germanic, and probably in Celtic. In Germanic 
the following cognates may be cited: Old Icelandic prek(r), ‘ strength, courage, 
daring ’; prekinn, ‘strong, enduring.’ Old Saxon, wdpan-threki, ‘ valour in arms.’ 
Anglo-Saxon, pracu, ‘attack, pressure, fury, conflict’; mdéd-pracu, ‘ courage,’ 
(the ‘reduction grade’ of the same base is found in Old Icelandic préttr, 
‘strength, might, valour, firmness’; Anglo-Saxon proht, ‘effort, exertion, 
trouble, difficulty’; for these words see Falk and Torp, Wortschatz der 
germanischen Sprachetnheit, p. 189, Gottingen, 1909; their tentative connexion 
of this group with that of German stark, ‘strong,’ is scarcely correct [cf. Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch,*? p. 745, Heidelberg, 1g10]). Here 
probably belongs also Anglo-Saxon on-pracian, ‘to fear, shudder.’ Fick, 
Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen‘, i. 60, 225, 443, 
Gottingen, 1890, and Hirt, Indogermanischer Ablaut, p. 125, Strassburg, 1gv0, 
are wrong in connecting this word with Sanskrit ¢a7j-, ‘to terrify, threaten,’ 
Greek tapos, which, like Latin torvus, are from the *tereg¥-, not *tercg- 
[Walde, p. 786; cf. Falk-Torp, p. 182]. The same grade of the base under 
consideration is probably represented in Celtic by Old Irish trén, ‘strong ’ 
(from *treg-no-; Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, 
i. 296, Gdttingen, 1909 [Zupitza, Germantsche Gutturale, p. 217, Berlin, 1896; 
Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, i. 226, Heidelberg, 1909; and Stokes, 
Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, p. 136, Gottingen, 1894, prefer the ground-form 
*tyeksno-; Stokes, followed by Feist, Etymologisches Worterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, p. 278, Halle, 1909, is incorrect in connecting the Celtic group with 
Latin traho (cf. Pedersen, i. 97], as is MacBain, Etymological Dictionary of the 
Gaelic Language*, p. 375, Stirling, 1911, in connecting it with stark [cf. above]), 
and by Middle Irish tress, ‘battle’ (from *treg-stu-; cf. Pedersen, ii. 19, 
Zupitza, loc. cit.). 

The first ‘full grade’ of the base “tereg- (t.¢., terg-) is apparently repre- 
sented in the Old Icelandic pjarka, ‘quarrel’ (from *perka; cf. Falk-Torp, 
loc. cit.; Noreen, Altislandische und altnorwegische Grammatik?, p. 60, Halle, 
1892 [Fick and Hirt, locc. citt., like Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache*, p. 450, Géttingen, I905, are incorrect in connecting this 
with Sanskrit tarj- ; against their etymology see also Zupitza, p. 96)). 

[The Hesychian gloss rapyalvew* tapdocev, which might at first glance 
seem to be connected with the base here considered is. as Bersu, Gutturale 
und thre Verbindung mit v im Lateinischen, p. 148, Berlin, 1885, rightly saw, 
merely a doublet of tapyavow, a denominative of rdpyavoyv. The gloss of 
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Hesychios tpayadéov: dSveppwyora is simply a miswriting for Fpayadéov (Meyer, 
Griechische Grammattk*, p. 315, Leipzig, 1896). The Hesychian gloss tpdayn- 
mremrANypeVvN . Temnyvia, Which is connected by Falk-Torp, p. 189, with the 
group of Old Icelandic prek(r), etc., seems rather to be the ‘ vanishing grade’ 
(turg-) of the ‘ full grade’ present in capydvy (dialectic tapyavy [Hesychios ; on 
the formation see Johansson, Beitrage zur griechischen Sprachkunde, p. 113, 
note 1, Upsala, 1891 ; on the phonology, Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik,® 
pp. 41 sq., Leipzig, 1900; ground-form *tuarg-]}). These negative results are 
worth noting in view of the confusion which they might cause. ] 

The words which it thus seems possible to group together may be 
summarized as follows: 

*tereg-. 

First Full Grade: Old Icelandic, pjarka. 

Second Full Grade: Greek, trpay(@dia); Old Icelandic, prek(r), prekinn ; 
Old Saxon, wdpan-threki ; Anglo-Saxon, (méd-)pracu, on-pracian; Old Irish, 
tren; Middle Irish, tress. 

Reduction-Vanishing Grade: Old Icelandic, préttr ; Anglo-Saxon, proht. 

If the argumentation which I have pursued be correct, the primary 
meaning of the Indo-Germanic base *tereg- would be ‘ mighty, bold, terrible,’ 
orthelike. Consequently the original meaning of tpaywédia would be ‘ the sing- 
ing of bold (or terrible) things’; and such a connotation would not only contrast 
admirably with the known meaning of xcwywéia, the ‘ revel song’ (more exactly, 
I fancy, ‘the singing at a revel’ or even ‘the singing of revelrous things’), 
but would also harmonize with the great outlines of tragic drama as it 
actually exists, without the necessity of resorting to hypotheses which, from 
the classical point of view, are not altogether satisfactory. And though 
it is not a necessary part of my thesis to assume (what I am strongly 
inclined to believe) that tragedy first arose in connexion with the tendance 
and honouring of the dead, I feel that the solution of the meaning 
of. the word rpaywdia which I have here suggested is at least in keeping with, 
if not indeed a direct support of, such a theory. 

The sole argument against the hypothesis here advanced lies in the fact 
that neither *rpayo-, ‘ mighty, bold, terrible,’ nor any other derivative of the 
base *tereg-, is thus far known to exist in Greek; but such an objection 
possesses no validity from the point of view of comparative philology. 

From the standpoint of comparative religion, Ridgeway, by his use of the 
anthropological method, has made a distinct advance towards solving the 
problem of the origin of tragedy. I shall be glad if my very simple explanation 
of the etymology of the name rpaydéla by the principles of comparative 
philology—put forth, as it is, as a suggestion rather than as an assertion that 
the question is now definitely settled—may serve to bring us still nearer toa 
full understanding of the real origin and nature of the tragic art. 

Louis H. Gray. 


Newark, N.J., U.S.A., 
July 22, 19tt. 
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wesen seit Diocletian,’ etc. 

28 Oct. L. Cohn, Philo von Alexandria in deutscher Ubersetzung, II (Nestle). 
With introductions and notes. R. Frobenius, Die Syntax des Ennius (Schmalz). 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Die historische Semivamts (Meissner). 

P. Cauer, Grundfragen dey Homercritik (Hefermehl). O.Stahlin, Clemens 
Alexandvinus, ed. by O. S., iii. C. Bailey, Lucretius, transl. by C. B. (Brieger). 
‘Brings out very clearly the thought; the notes excellent.’ Ch. Plésent: 1. Le 
Culex : éd. critique et explicative. 2. Le Culex: étude sur |’Alexandrinisme latin 
(P. Jahn). Too long, but of some value. Important is the statement that Ovid 
considered the poem genuine, e.g. Rem. Am. 170 sqq.: we have reminiscences from 
the Culex and from Virgil side by side. W. Petersen, Greek diminutives in 
(E. Hermann). 

11 Nov. 
tions of material. 
berger). 

18 Nov. 


4 Nov. 


-tLOoV 


P. Sommer, De Verg. Catalepton carmintbus (P. Jahn). Useful collec- 
L. Traube, Einleitung in die lat. Philologie des Mittelalters (Wein- 


A. B. Drachmann, Scholia ueteva in Pindari caymina, rec. ... Il. 
(Schroeder). J. Révay, Commodian (Lang). E. Diehl, Vulgérlateinische Inschniften 
(M. Niedermann). E. N. Gardiner, Greek athletic Sports and Festivals (J. Ziehen). 
‘The special merit of the book is that it is written by a sportsman.’ 

25 Nov. T. Rice Holmes, Caesay’s Conquest of Gaul (H. Meusel). In this second 
edition the work is revised with ‘care and conscientiousness.’ It is ‘indispensable to 
every serious student of C.’ 


Classical Philology. Vol.6. No.4. tgir. 

R. W. Husband, Kelts and Ligurians. C. Bonner, The Pre-nuptial Rite in the 
Aetia of Callimachus. F. W. Shipley, The Hevoic Clausula in Cicero and Quinttlan. 
J. A. Scott, Athenian Interpolations in Homer. A. S. Pease, The Omen of Sneezing. 
R. H. Tukey, The Stoic Use of rééts and pacts. E. H. Sturtevant, Studies in Greek 
Noun-Formation. P. Shorey, Emendation of Chrysippus, Fr. 574 (H. von Arnim). 
F, B. Tarbell, Notes on the Hair-Dressing of Athenian Girls and Women. A. G. Laird, 
Lysias 19. 22 and 18. 14. G. R. Throop, Cicevo’s de Senectute 10 and 37. E. T. M., 
Justice in the Age of Homer. Roy C. Flickinger, XOPOY im Tevence’s Heauton. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 

May 27. A. Shewan, The lay of Dolon (J. A. Scott). ‘This book places its 
author in the very front rank of Homeric scholars.’ This number includes a long 
and important article on American Scholarship by Paul Shorey, comparing American 
with European Universities. 

Oct. 7 and 14, C. E. Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin (A. L. Wheeler). ‘ Here 
at length we have for Early Latin a book containing a rich and convenient collection 
of the facts, together with a clear summary and an honest critique of the theories put 
NO. I. VOL. VI. E 
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forth to explain the facts . . . its conclusions must be reckoned with by all who are 
interested in that history of Latin syntax which is being slowly but surely worked 
out.’ The author has not always used the best texts, and ‘ there seems a lack of 
system in the citation of authorities.’ R.T. Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature 
(A. W. Hodgman). ‘A unique and thoroughgoing investigation into the influence 
of Theocritus upon English literature.’ 

Oct. 21. A Companion to Latin Studies, ed. by J. E. Sandys (H. L. Wilson). A 
careful examination of parts of the book, pointing out a number of errors and 
omissions. 

Oct. 28. P. Nixon, A Roman Wit. Epigrams of Martial vendered into English 
(G. H. Goodale). The translator has enjoyed his work, and succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. 

Nov. 4. C. E. Bennett contributes a paper on The authorship of the Forcellin 
Lexicon. ‘ We have Facciolati’s own statement in one of his rare moments of frank- 
ness that Forc. was solely responsible for it.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 19II. 

5 Aug. R. Frobenius, Die Syntax des Ennius (G. Funaioli). Recognizes that 
Ennius’ grammar is essentially Roman, in spite of Greek and Latin influences. 
T. L. Heath, Diophantus of Alexandria (K. Bopp). ‘Contains the substance of our 
present knowledge of Diophant in welcome completeness.’ 

12 Aug. C. E. Millerd, On the Interpretation of Empedocles (W. Nestle). The 
modernist interpretations of Gomperz are attacked. 


19 Aug. A. Fick, Die Entstehung dey Odyssee (Cauer). The author's well-known 
theories carefully revised. 

26 Aug. A. de Stefani, Etymologicon Gudianum, ed. ... (S. Witkowski). 
Fasc. 1. A beginning of a scientific text. 

2 Sept. R. Methner, Der Konjunktiv in den lat. velativ- und cum Satzen (Meltzer). 
Treats the subjunctive as the mood of expectation, but gives too little weight to 
secondary influences and conventions. 

g Sept. H. Jacobsohn, Altitalische Inschniften (Thulin). A convenient selection 
for class purposes. 

16 Sept. K. Honn, Neue Littevatur zu den Scriptores hist. Aug. W. Haberling, 
Die altrimischen Militavavzte (Schonack). 

23 Sept. S. Sudhaus, Menandri reliquiae nuper repertae (Crénert). The editor has 
worked hard on the text. 

7 Oct. F. W. Wright, Studies in Menander (Kérte). ‘ Written with sound 
judgment and good method.’ H. Bergfeld, De Versu Saturnio (Bickel). Agrees with 
Leo that the Saturnian is based on accent and quantity. 

14 Oct. K. Draheim, Die Odyssee als Kunstwerk (E. Bethe). 

28 Oct. A. Thumb, Handbuch dey gniechischen Dialekte (R. Gunther). At lasta 
collection which embraces all the dialects. 

11 Nov. J. W. Duff, A literary history of Rome (F. Leo). ‘A readable book, 
which would gain by the abandonment of pretensions to research; the author’s 
sources are often obsolete.” C. Robert, Die Masken dev neueren attischen Komodu 
(Korte). 

18 Nov. F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften am Grabe des Darius Hystaspis 
(Hoffmann-Kutschke). J. L. Myres, Greek Lands and the Greek people (Achelis). 
‘ Shows the true scientific spirit.’ 

25 Nov. C. Werner, Avistote et l'tdealisme platonicien (Jaeger). A brilliant book, 
L. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik (Hope Moulton). 
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Goéttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 173. IX. 1911. 

C. Schmidt und W. Schubart, Altchristliche Texte (=Berliner Klassikertexte. 
Heft 6.) (R. Reitzenstein). Contains (1) Older Patristic literature, especially letter 
of Ignatius to people of Smyrna. Papyrus does not help us much in improving 
corrupt MS. tradition of latter. (2) Easter letter of Alexander, Patriarch of 
Alexandria (eighth century). (3) ‘Liturgical’ fragments, especially collection of 
Christian prayers, dating probably from end of third century, among them being 
conclusion of famous Poimandres from Hermetic Corpus. Condition and circum- 
stances of last-mentioned find confirm theory that Hermetic Corpus is heathen and 
ante-Christian. Poimandres fragment in new collection, though provided with a 
Doxology, remains really heathen. All this important as to influence of Hellenistic 
mysteries on early Christianity. W. Vollgraff, Nikander und Ovid (E. Bethe). ‘ V.’s 
attempt cannot be considered to have any worth.’ 


173. X. Igtt. 

Excerpta de utvtutibus et uitus (L. Cohn)=part I. (ed. Th. Biittner-Wobst) and 
part II. (ed. A. G. Roos) of vol. 11. of Exc. hist. tussu Imp. Const. Porphyvogeniti confecta. 
Text somewhat too conservative. Importance of extracts for text of authors quoted, 
e.g. Herodotus. H. Diels, Die Fragmente dey Vorsocratiker, 2 Aufl. II. 2=W. Kranz: 
Wortindex. Nebst einem Nachtrag von H. Diels (W. Capelle), ‘ Indispensable 
to students. A word of caution as to distinguishing terms used by philosophers 
themselves and those only used by later Doxographi, illustrated by perdpovos, 
perewpos, etc.’ 


Mnemosyne. 39. 4. I9gII. 

J. J. Hartmann, De Tibullo poeta. A study of T.’s genius. iv. 2-6 are by T., 
a complete set of poems carefully arranged; iv. 7-12 were sent by Sulpicia to T. as 
materials for elegy ; iv. 13 and 14 are by T. Commentary and conjectures on these 
poems. J. van Leeuwen J. f., Homerica (continued): discusses various episodes and 
details of E-I (to be continued). J.J. H.: in Virg. E. vi. 33 read teves. P. H. 
Damsté, Ad locos ex Oud Arte Amatoria et Remediis Amovis: conjectures. J. J. 
Hartmann: on sophisms in Cic. Diu. in Caec. $§ 12, 53, Verr. i. § 26, ili. § 160. In 
Very, ii. § 191 Omit extremam partem nomints. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 27. 8. 1911. 

M. Haupt, De Lachmanno critico. An address given in 1854. E. Maass, Die 
Person Homers. H.’s name MeAnoryevys (‘born at the MeAjo.a’) shews him a real 
person born at Smyrna; but Kritheis, ‘ Mother Earth,’ is his mother only by courtesy. 
Smyrnaean traits in the poems. Modern analogies for their composition. P. J. 
Meier, Die Marsyasgruppe von Myron, A study of the Frankfort Athena as Meier has 
reconstructed it and grouped it with the Lateran Marsyas in a cast at Brunswick. 
J. Draseke, Aus dem Byzanz des XI. Jahvhunderts. Mauropus and the revival of the 
Academy at Constantinople; Psellos and the revival of Platonism; the struggle 
between Patriarch and Emperor. Th. Birt, Senecas Trostschnift an Polybius und 
Bittschrift an Messalina. The circumstances of the former. The latter never existed. 

27.9. Igtt. 

M. P. Nilsson, Der Ursprung dey Tvagédie. Review of recent work, especially 
Ridgeway’s. N.’s own reasons for deriving tragedy from the dirge. Two kinds of 
dirge: (1) narrative, epic; (2) lyric, passionate. Both are represented in Aeschylus. 
Hence also the mixture of dialects in tragedy. Annual dirges for heroes; dywves ; 
lack of evidence for the mimetic element therein, and evidence for dialogue with the 
dead. The mimetic element must be sought elsewhere (to be continued). B. Schmidt, 
Neugriechische Volkskunde. Defence and criteria of derivations of modern folklore from 
ancient. Nepdides and Apiues, symbolic stoning and épyaa, etc. 
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Philologus. Bd. LXX. 2 Heft. rgr1. 


A. Roemer, Avistarchsa. I. A. not to be constructed solely out of Aristonicus 
and Didymus. A. supplements his principle “Opnpov ¢£ “Opnpov cadnvifev by recog- 
nizing that roAAd éoriv draft Acyopeva Tapa tw TorntTy, and explains on occasion xara 
pvOov, xa’ ioropiav, and xata yewypadiav. His recognition of pwn) adéAeca xal 
evtéXeva, etc., makes it improbable he athetized lines as arpereis which did not conform 
to manners of his own age. This more likely to be the work of Aristophanes, 
Th. Gomperz, Die hippokvatische Frage und dev Ausgangspunkt threy Losung. Mention 
of H.’s principles in Plato, Phaedrus 270 C-D refers to the work mepi apxains intpixigs, 
which deserves more consideration than it has received. W. Nestle, Gab es eine 
tonische Sophistik ? No reason to postulate Ionian sophists for Herodotus, who owes 
his rationalism to Aoyoypado. and ordinary Sophists, especially Protagoras, R. 
Daelritz, Zu Asinius Pollio. Difficulty re Caesar’s words after Pharsalus (Plut. 
Caes. 46, Suet. Caes. 30.) best explained by supposing that Pollio published his work 
in Greek first, in Latin later. Plut. (‘EAAnvwri) quotes from Greek, Suet. (ad 
uevbum) from Latin edition. C.Ganzenmiiller, Aus Ovids Werkstatt. O.’s plagiarisms 
from Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius. J. Baunack, Zur Inschrift des argivischen Weth- 
geschenks des Kleobis und Biton in Delphi. Read trav pardpa “Hepadvie cyayor. 
A. Zimmermann, Randbemerkungen zum Fasciculus II des Thesaurus - Supplements. 
(1) Charitu, -tus, -tudis (gen.) are proper names from Grk. -w (sometimes -wz), also 
ov (cp. MeAav@ov etc.) and even -ovs; (2) Charitis= Xapiriov ; (3) -tas (gen. -tatis) 
becomes -ta, cp. Felicita, Charita; (4) for Celius weyvna Cellio read Celius uernacellio, 
i.e. Vernacellio; (5) for Cedatius read Muscedatius. W. A. Oldfather, Ps-Theogmis 
Eleg. B. und die alte Komédie. (a) Theog. B. 1361 sqq. and Ar. Vesp. 1342; (b) Theog. 
B. 1249 and Ar. Pax 965. II. Traut, Hovaz’ Romeroden und der-clupeus aureus 6, 
13 sgg. des monumentum Ancyranum. Anciliorum ap. Hor. Caym. I11. 5, 9 =clupeus 
auveus and shield of Numa. 


3 Heft. 1911. 

A. Roemer, Avistarchea II. Further detailed proof of corruption of A, by 
Aristonicus etc., with special reference to the ovouata moAvonyua. J. Baunack 
Hesychiana I. Fifty glosses from H. (dddvovra—xdéayos) explained and emended. 
C. Ganzenmiiller, Aus Ovids Werkstatt IJ. O.’s plagiarisms from himself, with a 
note on Met. VI. 555 sqq., A. a. II. 77 sqq., E. P. II]. 1. 107 sqq., whose genuine- 
ness is proved by O. having copied himself, or other poets. K. Lincke, Phocylides, 
Isocvates nnd dey Dekalog. The Phocylides poems proved by paraphrase in Ps-Isocr. 
Demonicus to be an original composition of antiquity, showing traces of Pythagorean 
ethics, and influence of latter on Mosaic writings. E. Strébel, Zu Cicero’s Reden in 
Pisonem und pro Flacco. Criticisms on Clark’s edition in Oxford Classical Texts. 
K. Meiser, Zu Theophrasts Chavakteren. Emendations of Theophrastus. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXIV. 106. 

Michel Bréal, Le verbe vouloir en grec. Bréal holds that Axjuc=FAnu, and thus 
connects the former with volo, BdAopar BovAopnu etc. nolumus he divides into non 
lumus and connects the latter with Agyes. Pierre Waltz, Sur les sentences de Menandre. 
A new study of the gnomic utterances of Menander in relation to their context. 
The author’s general conclusion is that ‘the essential feature of Menander’s work is 
a vigorously exact realism ; the discussion between Syriscus and Daos, for example, 
has scarce any value other than that it reproduces faithfully a scene which an 
Athenian might observe any day.’ Paul Cloché, Les expulsions en Attigue avant la 
prise de Phylé. Deals with the difficulties connected with the date of the expulsion of 
those Athenian citizens who were not included in the Three Thousand. 
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XXIV. 107. 

Louis Séchan, La légende d’Hippolyte dans l’antiquité. M. Séchan endeavours to 
show the evolution of the legend from the cult of a deity whose temple was situated 
at Troezen. To this deity maidens were wont to make offerings on the eve of marriage. 
A. de Ridder’s Bulletin Archéologique gives the most recent results of investigation in 
(a) excavation, (0) sculpture, (c) frescoes, vases, (d) bronzes, terra cotta, (e) goldwork, 
etc., and is excellently illustrated. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 39. No.3. 1911. 

Vincenzo Costanzi, The Expedition of Dovieus into Sicily. The discrepancies 
between the accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus are examined and especially that 
as to the name of the place occupied (Minoa, Heraclea). If the survivors (under 
Euryleon) ‘occupied Minoa, which wasalso called Heraclea, Herodotus would regard 
this as a fulfilment of the Aatov ypynopoi in accordance with which the expedition 
was undertaken.’ Niese is right in denying that Dorieus’ arrival in Croton preceded 
the fallof Sybaris. It may be placed circa 500. Francesco Stabile, The liber Baruch 
of the Codex Cavensis. The value of this MS to which Amelli has drawn attention 
(De Libvt Baruch vetustisstma verstone usque adhuc inedita in celeberrimo Codice Cavensi, 
1902) is obvious, as the Liber Baruch is not in the Codex Toletanus. The codex is 
described and analysed. The importance of this version in various respects, 
language, style, relation to the Greek text, is shown in detail. Gaspare Oliverio, 
A Pompeian Graffito. The meaning of C.I.L. IV (Suppl.) 6892 ‘ Quisquis amat, 
nigra<m> nigris carbonibus ardet| nigra<m> cum uideo, mora libenter [a]ed/e]o 
is discussed and explained to be that, though one who is in love with a brunette burns 
with the fiercest fires (charcoal of the third burning), yet he will endeavour to quench 
his thirst at the same source (black mulberries being specially refreshing Hor. S. II. 
3. 21 sqq.). Vincenzo Ussani, Flavian Problems. 111. Interpolations from Pliny in 
Josephus. Passages in which the subject-matter is common to Josephus, Pliny and 
Tacitus are examined and their similarities analysed. The writer, comparing Ant. 
I, 10, 2, VII. 3. 2 and Bell. Iud. VI. 10. 1 (all on the derivation of Hierosolyma), 
concludes that two interpolators (at least) have been at work on the text of Josephus, 
a Plinian one and later a Christian one. Santi Consoli, Juvenal Sat. 1. 116. Thinks 
this has nothing to do with birds, and may refer to an incident in Suet. Vitell. 15. 2. 
nido=templo. Achille Cosattini, Kadov ivav7j6p7) Herondas V. 11. There is a double 
entente to which acxov rpovxwy rovs in the oracle given to Aegeus (Eur. Med. 679) is 
an exact parallel. Adolfo Gandiglio, The disjunctive interrogativein Latin. Itis defined 
as one in which to one question is added one or more other questions, of such 
a nature that in the opinion of the questioner, if one is answered affirmatively, the 
rest must be answered negatively. Reviews, etc. Obituary notice of Felice di 
Tocco. 


Wiener Studien. XXXIII. 1 

Artur Ledl, Zum dvakontischen Blutgesetze, 1-36. Shows by examination of 
passages in the Orators that Attic law made no distinction between murder executed 
personally and murder by proxy. jPovAe‘oas tov Gavarov refers to the person who 
planned the murder, whether he carried it out with his own hand or by deputy. On 
the other hand a murderer by deputy is more particularly referred to as aitios Gavaron, 
as opposed to him who kills atroxeipia. Andoc. 1, § 65, and Lys. 12, show that Attic 
law allowed as a palliation remotio criminis, in accordance with the Drakonian law. 
Johann Richter, Die Scholien zu Odipus Koloneus und thy Verhdltnis zum inopvnpa des 
Didymns, 37-70. Didymus’ commentary on the Tvagedians must have been more or 
less similar in form to the scholia on the Coloneus. The scholia on the other plays, 
in so far as they differ in plan and content from those on the Coloneus, betray the 
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hand of the epitomizer. Josef Mesk, Zur Quellenanalyse des Plinianischen Panegyvricus, 
71-100. Comparison of P.’s treatment of the different topics with their treatment by 
predecessors and contemporaries. P. must be looked on as the imitator, who took 
his material not only from the Schools of Rhetoric, but also from any other source 
where pertinent matter was to be found. Stephan Brassloff, Die Archatsmen in der 
Sprache des Juvisten Modestin, 137-143. The text of M. is largely interpolated. 
Peculiar usages, e.g. guando in causal sense, progigno=progenevo, mentivt and uti in 
passive sense, held to be archaisms affected by M , occur in non-genuine passages. 
Robert Kauer, Zu Donat, I, 144-154. The portions of D.’s comm. on Terence 
preserved in Cod. Par. 7899, tenth or eleventh century, imply a fuller text of D. than 
any elsewhere known. Full list of scholia. N. Briillow-Schaskolsky (Petersburg), 
Die Argeerfrage in dev vimischen Religion, 155-172. The festival of the Argei is to be 
explained as a very ancient festival of the agricultural community, of which certain 
kathartic rites formed a part. It was a magical rather than a religious ceremony ; 
nicht Gétter werden um Hilfe angefleht, sondern Fetische der Naturkrafte als Mittel 
verwendet. Miszelle, Zu Fronto (S. 125, 2. 1 sqq. und 171 sq. Naber). Restorations. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1911. 

4 Sept. J. Stark, Der latente Sprachsatz Homers (Walde). 
quae intercedtt inter Polybium et tabulas publicas (C. Wunderer), stimulating. 
Bellum civile, ed. by Fl. Th. Baldwin (Nohl), thorough and sensible. 

I Flavt cristiant ed i problemi della seconda persecuzione (E. Hohl). 

11 Sept. A. Debrunner, Zu den Konsonantischen io-Prdsentien im Griechischen 
(A. Walde). Tituli Faleriorum ueterum linguis falisca et etrusca conscripti, ed. G. 
Herbig (A. Walde), careful and thorough. J. Trunk, De Basilio Magno sermonis Attics 
tmitatove (J. Driaseke). 

18 Sept! Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. 1. 3. Aufl. (W. Nestle), needs no 
recommendation. W. Schone, De Propertii vatione fabulas adhibendi (Fr. Pfister). 
Fr. Glaeser, Quaestiones Suetonianae (R. Helm), a sober and careful dissertation on 
the language and rhythm. Der obergermanisch-vaetische Limes. Lief. XXXIII. 
Kastell Stockstadt, bearb. von Fr. Drexel (P. Goessler). 

25 Sept. S. Bugge, Das Verhéltnis der Etrusker zu den Indogermanen und der 
vorgriechischen Bevilkerung Kleinasiens und Griechenlands, herausg. von A. Torp (A. 
Walde), maintains that Etruscan is of the same group as Armenian. Grmiechische 
Urkunden des aigyptischen Museums zu Kairo, herausg. von Fr. Preisigke (M. F. W. 
Schmidt). S. Sikorski, De Aenea Gazaeo (G. Lehnert). R. Cahen, Le rythme poétique 
dans les Métamorphoses d’Ovide and Mensura membrorum rhythmica cum metrica compavaiur 
(J. Hilberg). 

2 Oct. V. Martin, Les épistrvatéges (A. Wiedemann), on the institutions of Egypt 
in Graeco-Roman times. H. Kalchreuter, Die peodrns bei und vor Aristoteles (W. 
Nestle). E. G. Sihler, Annals of Caesar. A critical biography with a survey of the 
sources (H. Meusel), unfairly attacks Rice Holmes. J. B. Bury, Romances of chivalry 
on Greek soil (G. Wartenberg), maintains that these romances originated in the East, 
and are not imitations of Western poems. 

g Oct. M. Lambertz, Zur Doppelnamigheit in Agypten (A. Wiedemann). G. 
Hempl, The solving of an ancient riddle. The Phaistos disk. Ionic Greek before Homw 
(P. Goessler), interesting but unconvincing. E. Sittig, De Graecorum nominibus 
theophoris (Fr. Pfister). W. Siiss, Ethos (H. Mutschmann), studies on the older 
Greek rhetoric. 

16 Oct. W.H. Roscher, Uber Alter, Ursprung und Bedeutung der Hippokvatischen 
Schrift von den Siebenzahi (Pagel), a model of critical, historical, and philological 
labour. P. Menge, Jst Casar der Verfasser des Abschnittes tibey Kurios Feldzug in A frika? 
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II. (K. Léschhorn), maintains that the account is neither by Caesar nor Asinius 
Pollio, but by various authors. The Old Syriac Gospels, ed. by A. S. Lewis (Kahle), 
gives the text of the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene palimpsest and completes in important 
points the edition of Burkitt. 

23 Oct. U. Kahrstedt, Forschungen zur Geschichte des ausgehenden fiinften und des 
vierten Jahrhunderts (Fr. Cauer). Guil. Dopheide, De Sophoclis arte dvamatica e fabularum 
vebus inter se discrepantibus cognoscenda (S. Mekler), fails to substantiate his point. 
O. Feyerabend, De Seruit doctrina rhetovica et de Terentiano commento Donati (P. Wessner), 
too superficial. E, Martini, Textgeschichte dey Bibliotheke des Patviaychen Photios von 
Konstantinopel. 1, Die Handschriften, Ausgaben und Ubertragungen (F. Hirsch). 

30 Oct. J. Brause, Lautlehve dey kretischen Dialekte (P. Cauer). C. Proskauer, 
Das auslautende -s auf den lateinischen Inschviften (F. Gustafssen), comprehensive and 
thorough. H. Keym, De fabulis Teventi in actus diuidendis (P. Wessner). W. Thiele, 
De Seuevo Alexandvo imperatore (E. Hohl). K. Honn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu den 
Viten des Heliogabalus und des Seuerus Alexander im Corpus der Scvriptores historiae Augustae 
(E. Hohl). Kirchner’s Worterbuch der philosophischen Grundbegriffe 6 Aufl. 3. Neuarbeit. 
von C, Michaelis (W. Nestle). 

6 Nov. B. V. Head, Historia numorum. New ed. by B. V. Head assisted by 
G. F. Hill, G. Macaonald and W. Wroth (K. Regling), a work of love and faith- 
fulness. E.Nachmanson, Laute und Formen dey magnetischen Inschviften and Beitrage 
zuy Kenntnis der aligriechischen Volkssprache (P. Cauer). Sammlung dev griechischen 
Dialektinschviften, 11. 2. 2. von Thera und Melos, von Fr. Blass. 4. Die sizilischen, von 
O. Hoffmann, 5. Die tonischen, von Fr. Bechtel (P. Cauer). H. Merguet, Lexikon 
zu Vergilus. Lief. 1-5 (H. Bolling). K. Woldt, De analogiae disciplina apud gram- 
maticos latinos (K. Cybulla), a solid dissertation. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. III. Band, 3 Heft. rgrr. 

G. N. Hatzidakis, The Suffix -o.wos 1n Modern Greek; regularly used to form 
adjectives from verbs, instead of -réos which has died out, and -rdés which no longer 
implies -abilis, cf. éxAexros ‘ chosen,’ exAcfipos ‘ eligible.” O.Lautensach, The use of the 
Aor. Mid. (as Passive) and the Aor. Pass. in Attic Tragedy and Comedy, with full lists 
showing how the former was gradually replaced by the latter. A. Klotz, dappaxds ? 
The writer revives the theory of Photius who declared the vowel to be 4; dappaxds 
never existed, and is due to ignorance of the metre used by Hipponax, from whose 
‘choliambs’ the examples of @ are taken ; four of these occur at the end of a line, and 
we have the express testimony of the ancients that Hipponax sometimes used an iamb 
in the sixth foot. In the two examples that remain we should scan — __~ for 
~~ (e.g. | pappaxds dxOeis) cf. | elev dxotw Aesch. Choeph. 657, for a di-iamb can 
be replaced by a choriamb in the first or second dipody. F.Solmsen, The Name of 
the Quince ; as the fruit was not indigenous in Crete (Cydonia), Alcman’s xodipadov is 
the earlier form, containing in its first element the genuine Asiatic name brought to 
Sparta by the Lydian immigrant; the later xvdwviov (unAov) is the result of ‘ popular 
etymology.’ The Latin form was cotoneum with o=Greek v, ¢=6, which indicates 
that it came to Rome through Etruria, as sporta=omvpisa, gruma=yvopwv (-pa) ; 
cf. carmen, germen from can- gen-. Praesto esse, praestolart ; Solmsen regards praesto as 
a noun (praesto—praestonis) and endeavours to meet the difficulty caused by the 
derivative praestolars where we have / and not ; it is due to dissimilation ¢-n =¢-/, 
cf. vespertilio for vespertinio. Kretschmer explains praesto as an ablative, ‘prae isto sum,’ 
‘I am thereby, on the spot.’ G. Thiele, Spanish Place-names in Martial, an attempt to 
restore the original forms, with remarks on the general question of MSS. tradition for 
rare place-names. P. Kretschmer, rdAavrov, ’AraAdvrn; from the Homeric rdaAavra 
(the only form in Homer, exc. raAavrov Od. 8. 393) with -vr stem like ordvra a 
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singular raAavrov was formed ; we have ancient authority based on quotations from 
Hipponax and Antimachus for the -vr- declension of raAas ; the balance is then ‘the 
bearer.’ ’AradAavt» is the feminine of drdéAavros, and means ‘ equal to,’ viz. ‘ equal to 
men ’=avtidverpa (for the omission of ‘men’ cf. ‘equal rights for women’), and this 
is the common element in the two Atalantas of Greek legend (Boeot. d. of Schoeneus, 
Arcad. d. of Iasus); they were pre-eminently ‘a match for men,’ one in the footrace, 
the other in the chase. Kretschmer on atpordvrai=adpordvrus ‘the mature’ 
Tapmas) (Tpatoravrais, and xagev which he explains as =xa@’ev (cf. ro ow) = Spor, in 
Laconian inscriptions. E. Hasse connects pulcer with fplaceo, cf. fuluis, flavus ; and 
gnavus with genu, ‘ bending the knee.’ 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXIX. Band, 1, 2 Heft. 1911. 

H. Ammann, a long article (122 pages) on The position of attvibutive adjectives in Latin, 
based on a minute examination of Cicero's letters to Atticus; the uses are carefully 
tabulated and copiously illustrated, with full explanations of the examples chosen and 
a discussion of the general psychological principles involved. L. Siitterlin, Etymologies ; 
xaXdds for xuAFos cognate of caluus, M. H. Germ. haele ‘slippery’; originally a work- 
man’s term in carpentry (= evgeoros) or tanning (‘ with the hair off’): vatAov, perhaps 
an old compound of vats and vodetAw, ‘ship-money’ *idu-gh*elom : €AKos cogn. 
vol(c)nus. ioG. ‘be’ =¢ the old imperat. of e¢uc and of imperat. of eiué (Zend <d?); 
ich. cwppwv ‘go, be wise’: templun = temenelum a diminutive of rénevos : vomer, vOmis = 
opvis *woghomis : stiva cogn. germ. stikken, ori(w. K. Brugmann, Etymologies ; yuia= 
ya (yn, ‘creatrix,’ cogn. yeveoOar)+aia cogn. avia ‘primal mother,’ paia= pa +aiu 
cp. Aesch. Suppl. 857, 867: oif’s comes from the interjection oi and ¢'s cogn. Skt. 
(pari-)dévati; Attic oi{tpos Owes its # to oifios and éxtpés, etc.: imus (after Bronisch) 
from pronom. # (ovroa’) =i-mo-s (instrum. case of ts), cf. de-mum ; meaning (1) ‘here’ 
(2) ‘here below,’ cf. (udoxw (Elis) ‘condemn’ lit. ‘demean,’ rarecvo. 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5s. (life composition, £3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. 
Members receive a copy of the annual ‘ Proceedings’ of the Association and of 
‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies’ (both post free). They may also obtain 
the CLassicAL REviEW and CLASSICAL QUARTERLY at the reduced price of 7s. 
and gs. a year respectively (post free). 

Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M. S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward's School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 
135, Chatham Street, Liverpool; and Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, 
Mapperley Road, Nottingham. 
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